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HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“LITERARY LIVES.” 
(i) MATTHEW ARNOLD. By 
G. 


. W. E. Russert. The First Volume of 
“Literary Lives,” Edited by W. RoBertTson 
Nicout. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

«* Matthew Arnold,’ by G. W. E. Russell, is one of 
the most useful works on the subject which we have 
come across. In our opinion, it is far superior to 
the ordinary run of such books. It is very pleasant 
reading, and has the merit of drawing attention to 
the salient points of Arnold’s thought, instead of 
confining itself to subsidiary matters. Its wide- 
spread acceptance is to be desired.” —Athenzum. 


(2) NEWMAN. By Wiit1aM Barry. 
The Second Volume of “Literary Lives,” 
Edited by W. Rozpertson Nicott. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“His study of Newman is worthy of Sainte- 
Beuve,”—Times. 

“Mr. G. W. E. Russell made an excellent be" 
inning with ‘ Literary Lives’ by his monograph on 
fa thew Arnold, and it may readily be admitted 
that Dr. Barry has well maintained the high level 
reached in launching a series of popular biographies 
of rich promise.” —Scotsman, 


WILLIAM COWPER, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM COWPER. Arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, with Annotations, by THomas 
Waricut. In 4handsome vols., £3 3s. net. 

This Edition is limited to 500 copies, and con- 
tains 237 Letters, which in whole or in part are 
new. 

“Mr. Wright deserves our best thanks for the 
very complete equipment of the book—the classifi- 
cation of the letters, the lists of correspondents, 
everything, in short, necessary to make it easy and 

§ reading.” —Standard, 


MICHAEL J. F. M‘CARTHY. 
ROME IN IRELAND. By Micuarn 


J. F. MCartay. SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Michael M‘Carthy, whose fame was established 
by his books ‘‘ Five Years in Ireland ” and “ Priests 
and People in Ireland,” continues his campaign 
against the predominance of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy in Ireland. His earlier works created a 
great sensation, and the same will no doubt prove 
true of his latest book. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: the 


and the Citizen. By Jacop A. Rus, 
Author of “The Making of an American,” 
&. With 17 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This story of President Roosevelt's life, written 
with freshness, vigour, unconventionality, and 
power, will be undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant biographies of the year. 


BARRY PAIN. 
DEALS. By Barry Parn, Author 


of “De Omnibus,” &c. Tlustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
THE GIFT. A Novel. By S. 


Macwaveutan, Author of ‘‘Selah Harrison.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The gift is that of divine love, and the book is 
the history of a soul—West End social life and East 
End work ; but the insight, humour, and style of 
= book — it from the mass of similar 

vels,""— Times, 








L.T. MEADE. 
THE LADY CAKE-MAKER. By 


. T. Mgape, Authorof “ That Brilliant 

Peggy,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“As a sensational fiction writer Mrs. Meade is 

to-day without a rival. This is excellent work from 
every point of view.”—British Weekly. 





A Novel Method of 
Book Advertising. 


While there is abundant proof 
that literary merit in the long 
run receives its reward, year by 
year it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult for a new work by a new 
author to gain the ear of the 
public, for the average reader ean- 
not become acquainted with more 
than a chosen few of the enormous 
number of books placed upon the 
market every month throughout 
the year. 


But how is this choice to be made? 
Hitherto the reader has depended 
upon two aids in the task of selec- 
tion: 

(1) The Publishers’ announce- 
ments. 
(2) The Reviews of the Press. 


The first is obviously somewhat 
unreliable, owing to a _ natural 
prejudice on the part of the pub- 
lishers in favour of the books they 
issue; and the second is often 
unsatisfactory, for reviewers, like 
doctors, are apt to disagree in the 
most positive manner, and, more- 
over, what is one reader’s meat 
may be another reader’s poison. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
have therefore adopted a new 
method of advertising Three New 


Works :by Three New Authors, and 


they will be pleased to send post- 
free to any reader of these lines 
a Sixty-four-Page Booklet, strongly 
bound and tastefully illustrated. 
containing a COMPLETE CHAPTER 
from each of these three new books 
—THE WAY OF THE SEA, by Norman 
Duncan; PA GLADDEN, by Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz; THE RED KEGGERS, 
by Eugene Thwing. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, in 
submitting these books to this new 
method of publicity, merely ask the 
reader to judge for himself, confi- 
dent that he will uphold their 
opinion that these three books are 
of outstanding literary merit and 
of the deepest human interest. 


Send a post-card at once for a 
copy of the booklet to Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Pater- 
noster Row, London, mentioning 
‘The Spectator.” 





Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS OF 


THE LAST THINGS. By the Rev. H. A. A. 
KENNEDY, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, net. 

ConTENTs :—The Place of Eschatology in St. 
Paul’s Religious Thought—Formative Influence in 
St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things—St. 
Paul’s Conceptions of Life and Death—St. Paul’s 
Conceptions of the Parousia and the Judgment—St. 
Paul’s Conception of the Resurrection—St. Paul’s 
Conception of the Consummation of the Kingdom 
of God—The Pauline Eschatology and Hellenism. 


Rev. J. M. E. ROSS. 


THE SELF-PORTRAITURE OF 
JESUS. Short Studies of Our Lord’s Pic- 
torial Teaching Concerning Himself. By the 
Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

“This interesting and instructive book. The 
author's style is clear, his thinking has been 
thoroughly done, and the book is therefore entirely 
lucid, and easy to be read.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD. 
THE TREE IN THE MIDST. A 


Contribution to the Study of Freedom. By 
GREvILLE Macponatp, M.D., Author of 
‘* The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect.” 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

**The book is always interesting, and has a certain 
literary quality not too common in works that treat 
of matters so abstruse. It has, too, the merit of 
striking out a path of its own, and not following 
the worn way of academic tradition injethics.” 


—Scotsman, 
Rev. Canon POOLER, B.D. 


STUDIES IN THE RELIGION 
OF ISRAEL. The Donellan Lectures for 
1903. By the Rev. L. A. T. Poorer, B.D., 
Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Rev. FRANK BALLARD, 
‘“*CLARION” FALLACIES. A 


Reply to Mr. Robert Blatchford’s Strictures 
upon Christianity in the Clarion and the Book 

entitled ‘“‘Godand My Neighbour.” By Franx 
BaLuarD, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., F.R.M.S., &. A 

bgea of the Christian Defence Series. 
Ss. net. 


Dr. J. R. MILLER. 
OUR NEW EDENS, and other 


Meditations for Silent Times. By the Rev. 

J. R. Mriter, D.D., Author of the “Silent 

Times” Series, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A devotional book of real beauty. Is full of 
refreshing and inspiring thoughts.”— Record, 


HUGH D. BROWN, M.A. 
GOD’S WITNESS TO HIS WORD. 


A Study of the Self-Witness of the Holy 
Spirit to His Own Writings. By Hues D. 
Brown, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Rev. HUGH FALCONER. 
THE MAID OF SHULAM. By 


the 
Rev. Hue Fatcoyer, M.A., B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
This Volume gives the results, not the 
of a personal endeavour to understand a fascinating 
if mysterious poem, and seeks to bring the reader a 
little nearer the Song itself, and to interpret, if 
haply it may so be, some tones of the Voice which 
still speaks through it to the passing generations of 
men. 


A_PROTESTANT DICTIONARY. 
A PROTESTANT DICTIONARY. 


Containing Articles on the History, Doctrines, 
and Practices of the Christian Church. 
Edited by the Rev. Cuartes H. H. Waicar, 
D.D., M.A., and Ph.D., and the Rev. 
Cuartes New, M.A. With Plates and 
Illustrations, lis. net. 
** We do not know of any volume which provides 
more information so readily, or so conveniently, and 
the work should be warmly welcomed on = —" 
—Record. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE VINEYARD: 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 6s, 









MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


a Novel, 

















THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


By FORREST BEID. 6s. 


The histo: 
through boyhood and youth to maturity. 


‘THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. 


By K. L, MONTGOMERY. 6s, 


TUSSOCK LAND. 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM OF TWILIGHT. 


[May 2nd, 


of the earlier half of the life of a man of genius, following him 


The first large impressions of the two previous volumes in the series were 
exhausted on publication. Kindly place your orders at once. 


[4th Impression. 


[2nd Impression, 














JAPAN. 


conditions of both town and country life in Japan. 
mainly from photographs taken by the author. 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. 
By AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. With 74 Illustrations, 
including a Coloured Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The author of this work had exceptional opportunities of observing the social 
The illustrations are 













CHINA, 


China. 


CHINA FROM WITHIN : 
A Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mistakes. 
By ARTHUR DAVENPORT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A temperate study and analysis of the Opium and Missionary Qnestions in 











Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


QUIET HOURS WITH NATURE. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. 


NATURE’S STORY OF THE YEAR. 


By CHARLES A, WITCHELL, Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
WEEDS. 


MR. BURDEN. Chap, XII. 
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OTHER REVIEWS. 



















The INDEPENDENT 


2s. 6d. net. 


Cc. F. G. MASTERMAN, 


THE FIRST GARDEN CITY COMPANY. 
HUGH E. SEEBOHM. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION. Part I. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


FORESTRY—‘“‘ A DEPRESSED INDUSTRY.” 
R. MUNRO FERGUSON. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE WAR. 
RICHARD A. CROUCH. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE, 


“THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQ.” 
JOHN FYVIE. 


JOHN BURNS, 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 


THE LANCASHIRE ARTISAN: A PROTEST. 
ARNOLD HOLT. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


G,. L, STRACHEY. 


T, FISHER UNWIN. LONDON. E.C, 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’s 
RECENT BOOKS. 





———____, 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNrg, 


Vol. I., Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. Frontispiece, 88. 6d. net, 


The first volume in the “ English Library,” 
Medici, fn Mn suacteaions as the fest two | Doak de ee 
ird of the Pseudodoxia emi T i 
three volumes. a ee. The Wotky mais Complete in 


The ENGLISH LIBRARY is a Series repre 
before the public the classics of English Kterature ius fee ere 10 
enduring. It is intended that great works shall be presented in a fting font 
avoiding the extremes of an Edition de Luxe and a “ Popular Bastions’ 
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SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS. 


By ELIZABETH GODF: 
Stuarts.” Illustrated from 
ings. 


Daily News.—‘‘ Most entertaining.” 


Sheffield Telegraph.— An altogether delightful book... together 
refreshing to study the past in Miss Godfrey's compnaps Sine 
capital illustrations, and the publishers have done their work well,” “~ 


Y, Author of “Home Life 
rtraits by Vandyck and from old Beg’ 
12s, 64. net, 





MY AIRSHIPS. 
By A. SANTOS-DUMONT. [Iilustrated. 6, net, 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The volume has an interest which i 
Whether the author is describing his early experiments, or his Ineo ‘ee 
or his manifold ‘ hairbreadth ‘scapes,’ his story is as engrossing as it is m 
and unaffected ; and an addit 1 enh t to the intrinsic attractions of 
oe are the excellent photographs with which the text is liberally illus. 
rated, 








HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR TAXES. 


By “ An Expert in Tax Law.” 8s, 64, 


Glasgow Herald.—* The volume deals fully and explicitly with every relevant 
question that may be propounded in connection with the pBrnicccns and pay- 
ment of Income Tax, Land Tax, and Inhabited House Duty.” 





FICTION. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. ‘ 


By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of ‘‘ Uther and Igraine,.” 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Greatly superior to the average, It has vigour, 
poetry, and action, each in no small degree....... It has to a notable extent that 
power of transporting the reader out of his daily familiar round which is one 
of the best tests of good and original fiction.” 


CELIBATE SARAH. James Biyrtu. te 


By the Author of “‘ Juicy Joe.” 


THE MASTER ROGUE. DavmGrauam PHILLIPS. 


Literary World.— Never fails to hold the attention,” 


THE AMAZING VERDICT. 
Marie ConnoR LEIGHTON. & 
Dundee Advertiser —‘ A capital story.” 


ANTHONY POLGATE. Epwin J. Etus. 6s, 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Exceedingly good.” 


MARIAN VOYNE. Beryt GoLprE. x 


Glasgow Herald,—*Marks an important stage in the author’s literary 
progress.” 


IN OLD ALABAMA. Awnne Hopson. &. 


Daily Mail.—* A book to be read, and with much enjoyment.” 





THE BLUE DRYAD. G. H. Powe tt. Is 
Dundee Courier.—* Each story is a gem within itself.” 
ITAMOS. 
Poems by ARTHUR LYON RAILE. 5s. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘ A mine of gems.” 
THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 
3s, 6d, net, 


J. SCOULLER. 
Liverpool Mercwry.—" Erudite, earnest....and well-written.’ 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


——— ee 
A VOLUNTEER GENERAL,* 


Ir has been said, with some justice, that our ideas of la 
le guerre, based as they are upon recent experiences, are 
very likely to lead us into error. For views which are 
exaggeratedly South African a study of the American War 
of Secession will be found to provide a wholesome corrective. 
The struggle with the two small South African Republics was 
yital to the safety of the Empire, and both in this sense, and 
by reason of the appalling cost incurred, it may rightly be 
classed among the big wars of history. But it has no claim 
to be so regarded when contrasted with a series of campaigns 
which cost over two thousand pitched battles and a casualty 
list in killed and wounded totalling half-a-million for each of 
the opposing armies. When Colenso cost us a paltry twelve 
hundred casualties our military operations in Natal came to 
adead halt, and we found ourselves face to face with a national 
crisis, The Federals at Cold Harbour lost thirteen thousand 
men in fifteen minutes, and the effect upon the course of the 
campaign was inappreciable. Again, while in South Africa 
the war necessitated the employment of some two hundred and 
fifty thousand Regulars, supplemented by nearly half as many 
Irregular troops, in the American Civil War practically all 
the men and most of the regimental officers were Volunteers, 
the large majority of whom had had no previous war train- 
ing at all. To those who agree with the Spectator in advo- 
cating a large Home Army of partially trained troops as the 
only practicable Reserve for big wars, the record of these cam- 
paigns provides invaluable evidence as to the merits and de. 
merits of armies so composed. Regarded from this pointof view, 
thereminiscences of a Georgian gentleman who made his first 
acquaintance with soldiering when he joined the Confederate 
Army as a Volunteer in 1861, and after successively com- 
manding a regiment, a brigade, and a division, ended in 1865, 
and at the age of thirty-three, as the youngest corps com- 
mander in America, cannot fail to be of interest. 


John B. Gordon was in 1861 elected Captain of the com- 
pany of “ Racoon Roughs,” which he raised among the miners 
of Alabama. Like some other patriots we have heard of, 
the Racoon Roughs, who were originally mounted, were met 
by an official reply, “ No cavalry needed,” and so were finally 
incorporated, with Gordon as Major, in the 6th Alabama 
Regiment of Infantry. Gordon was present at Bull Run 
(July 21st, 1861), and was in command of his regiment, and 
even temporarily of Rodes’s brigade, during the battle of 
Seven Pines. He served under Rodes in Early’s division of 
Ewell’s corps in the abortive invasion of Maryland. During 
the retreat he was specially mentioned in Lee’s despatches for 
distinguished gallantry in the words, “that Christian hero, 
General Gordon, excelled himself”; and at the battle of Sharps- 
burg he refused to leave the field, although he had received five 
wounds. He was in hospital during the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, but had a brigade at Chancellorsville (May 2nd-3rd, 
1863), where Lee defeated Hooker, but Stonewall Jackson 
was killed. In the subsequent fighting round Fredericks- 
burg he wrested Maryes Hill from the enemy, which had 
been lost by a Confederate general, who waited for the 
approach of an unauthorised flag of truce (instead of which 
the Federal troops came up to the charge). This was ap- 
parently a great exploit. He is also several times mentioned 
in despatches as a useful man in a tight corner, always ready 
to sacrifice himself to help others out. He was present at 
Gettysburg, the turning-point of the war (July Ist-3rd, 1863), 
with that part of Ewell’s advance which was halted too soon. 
In his Reminiscences he backs the opinion, which is generally 
established, that Lee would have won Gettysburg if Long- 
street had obeyed orders. In January, 1864, we find him 





* Reminiscences of the Civil War. By General John B, Gordon, London: 
4. Constable and Co, [1és. net.] . 





referred to by Lee in a report to President Davis on the 
reorganisation of forces in Western Virginia as “one of the 
best brigadiers”; and again in a similar report in April of 
that year Lee says that he can spare Karly (invalided) as a 
divisional commander, “ because Gordon or Hope could take 
his place.” He was present at the desperate fighting in the 
Wilderness (May 5th-6th, 1864), and at Spotsylvania. In the 
early morning of the second day’s fighting in the Wilderness 
he found himself in position thrown right across Sedgwick’s 
right flank, and proposed a movement on the flank and rear 
of the Federal Army which he claims would have “saved the 
Confederacy” had Ewell and Early allowed its immediate 
execution. It was, however, postponed till the late after- 
noon, and even so resulted in a notable success in the 
capture of Generals Shales and Seymour, with the greater 
part of their brigades. At Spottsylvania he led the famous 
charge on May 12th which hurled Hancock from the Con- 
federate trenches at “Bloody Angle,” and restored the 
dangerous breach thus created in Lee’s lines. In July, 1864, 
General Gordon commanded a division under Early in the 
raid on Washington, which was determined upon in the 
hope of making Grant relax his pressure on Richmond. He 
was responsible for the initial victory at Monocacy, was present 
when Early was surprised unconcentrated at Winchester by 
Sheridan (September 19th, 1864), and also at the battle three 
days later, when, as he says, the situation may be summed up 
in the one word “ flanked.” On October 19th he executed his 
famous flank march over Massanutton Mountain, by which 
he surprised the Union Camp at Cedar Creek. Sheridan, 
twenty miles away, heard the guns, rode to the sound, rallied 
his routed army, and beat back the Confederates, who fell into 
a panic. Gordon attributes this disaster to Early, who did 
not push on at once against the yet unbroken Union Sixth 
Corps before Sheridan’s arrival. Early says that his men 
went off to plunder and misbehaved afterwards, which Gordon 
denies. An important factor in the dispute is that Early was 
too ill to go up the mountain which commanded the only 
complete view of the whole position; and similar circum- 
stances at Spion Kop induce one to the belief that the view 
of Gordon (who had been on the mountain) is the correcter 
of the two. At any rate, the victory of the morning 
was turned into a crushing defeat, and Early’s force 
dissolved into a rabble. General Gordon, however, at once 
received the command of the Second Corps at’ Peters- 
burg, and in the desperate straits to which Lee’s army 
was now reduced by the grinding pressure of Grant, 
planned a fine stratagem for taking Fort Stedman, and 
breaking a way through Grant for the whole of the Con- 
federate Army. He took the fort, but the three supporting 
columns, which were to go to the other forts with officers dis- 
guised as Federals and tell the Federals that they had orders 
to form in rear of all the forts, broke down through bad 
guiding. The situation of Lee’s army was now hopeless, and 
Gordon, having, as he states in one of his despatches, 
“ fought his corps to a frazzle,” surrendered very shortly after 
with the main force at Appomattox,—twenty-five thousand 
men in all, of whom only eight thousand were in a condition 
to bear arms, thus ending a struggle which, if ever there was 
one, was a fight to a finish. 

We have thought it well to supply the above outline of 
a distinguished career as a supplement to a book which 
is notable for the absence of any real account of the 
high services which the writer performed. Eminent 
generals, as a rule, when writing of their campaigns, give 
the public a very good idea of their own importance. 
These Reminiscences, on the other hand, say almost nothing 
about the writer as a general, and would be disappointing to a 
student who wished to follow his campaigns. Their interest 
lies rather in their portrayal of the reflections of a thoughtful 
soldier, in their humour, their pathos, above all, in the light 
they throw upon what we may call the psychology of war. 

General Gordon’s narrative is full of allusions to the 
religious revivals which, as he puts it, form “a most remark- 
able and impressive chapter of war history” :— 

“ Jackson,” he writes, “fought while praying and prayed while 
planning. Lee’s heart was full of supplication in battle, while his 
lips were silent. In sunshine and storm, in victory and in defeat, 
his heart turned to God...... The religious revivals in the 


Southern camp banished all unworthy passions, prepared the - 
soldiers for more heroic endurance; li them in @ measure 
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above their sufferings, exalted them to a higher conception of 
duty, imbued them with a spirit of more cheerful obedience to 
Providence, sustained them with a calmer and nobler courage ; 
and rendered them not insensible to danger but: superior to it.” 
In a word, General Gordon claims that the conduct of 
the Southern troops—and, we would add, his own record— 
“furnish an eloquent and crushing rebuke to the Duke of 
Wellington’s dictum that ‘A man of Christian sensibilities is 
totally unfit for the position of a soldier.’ ” 


The following anecdote will illustrate the blending of 
earnestness with humour which is typical of the Southern 
soldier, and remind us of an old story about Complines :— 

“Ata point where the left of A. P. Hill’s corps touched the 

right of mine, a threatened attack brought together for counsel 
a number of officers from each command. After taking counsel as 
to the proper disposition of troops for resisting attack, we with- 
drew to a small log hut near by and united in prayer to Almighty 
God for His guidance. As we assembled, one of our generals was 
riding by...... General Heth...... called to him to come 
in and unite with us in prayer. The officer did not understand 
the nature of General Heth’s invitation, and replied, ‘ No, thank 
you, General; no more at present, I’ve just had some!’” 
Here, again, is the prayer of a Confederate soldier: “Oh Lord, 
we are having a mighty big fight down here and a sight of 
trouble ; and we do hope, Lord, that you will take a proper 
view of the situation and give us the victory.” Charming, 
too, is the story of the mortally wounded soldier-boy who, 
when asked by the Southern damsel: “ Will you let me pray 
for you? Ihope Iam one of the Lord’s daughters, and I would 
like to ask Him to help you?” looked intently into her 
bewitching face, and replied: “Yes; pray at once, and ask 
the Lord to let me be His son-in-law.” 

If the style of this capital book, which is a great deal more 
than readable, is rather “high-falutin’,” we feel that the 
writer’s love for purple passages is so perfectly genuine that 
it only gives us the juster idea as to the manner of men that 
he and his gallant Southern comrades were. We cannot 
conclude this notice without recording our admiration of the 
conduct of Mrs. Gordon, who was with her husband during 
practically the whole campaign. Women, in General Early’s 
opinion, ‘‘ would make a grand brigade if it was not for the 
snakes and spiders.” General Gordon somewhat ungallantly 
declares that his wife, though quite unmoved by whizzing 
shot and shell, “will precipitately fly from a bat.” At the 
same time, he gives us Early’s verdict that “General Gordon, 
madam, is a better soldier when you are close by him than 
when you are away,” a verdict with which we heartily 
concur. 

The final picture is dramatic enough. It is that of the 
General with his wife, and in personal charge of their 
infant child—“a situation more trying to me in some 

respects than the one from which I had just been relieved at 
Appomattox ”—finding his slow way homewards over broken 
railroads and through ruined country; and before him, as 
before the heroes of Zola’s Débdcle, “ toute une nouvelle France 
&refaire.” That task is now complete, and to-day the great 
Republic knows no more devoted citizen than Senator John 
B. Gordon. 





A BRIEF FOR BRITISH MAMMALS.* 
In the first warm days of spring our British mammals are 
more in evidence than at any other time of the year. 
Some of them, like the badger and hedgehog, awaken and 
come forth from their winter's sleep at the summons of the 
sun, and the latter may be seen wandering by daylight, 
industriously seeking slugs and snails to assuage the hunger 
begotten of six months’ gradual waste, even with the fires of 
life “banked” at the most economical rate of consumption. 
The hares leave their forms and canter over the open fallows 
and seed-fields making love; the bats take themselves down 
from the hooks by which they have been hanging under 
church-roof beams, or creep out from the holes in the belfry 
timber where they have been lying in a cold and death-like sleep, 
and flit eagerly before dusk in pursuit of the spring broods of 
gnats and moths; the rats migrate to the hedge-banks to dig 
holes and rear their young among the primrose-roots and 
hedge-bottoms ; the squirrels at the very earliest dawn scamper 
round the garden paths and scratch up the crocus-bulbs; 





* British Mammals, Living and Extinct. By Sir Harry Johnston, K.C.M.G. 
With 16 Coloured Plates, 32 Plates from Photographs and Drawings, and 120 


and on the first really hot day even the foxes come oul cit 
sit up in the long dead grass, to enjoy the sunbeams on fan 
fur, tainted by lying in dirty earths until the Coming of the 
spring stopped hunting, and left them safe for a summ 
season. In other words, our British mammals, none of whieh 
can migrate beyond our isles except those whosa home is j 
the seas around our coasts, are in evidence to our eyes it 
earlier than the birds which come in the spring; and tho h 
their numbers are depleted, they form, and it is to be ri. 
and believed will continue to form, a most interesting feature 
in the rural life of England. 


This spring appearance of the British beasts before settlin 
down to family life for the summer always awakens pam 
curiosity as to their history and habits. In Sir Harry John. 
ston’s handsome volume dealing with the subject the reader 
will find an answer to many of the questions which naturally 
arise as to their life, history, and origin, and a real enthusiasm 
for the subject with which he deals. The author very 
frankly admits that beauty and sentiment are in a large 
measure what attract him, and is prepared to interest as 
well as to instruct. If in some parts he is not quite in 
accordance with accepted views as to disputed facts of the 
history or classification of the creatures with which he deals 
in others he writes very fully, and with great independence, 
relying on recent and personal observation rather than on 
quotation from. previous writers, whose notes have been 
transferred into the books of one compiler after another 
until they have become commonplaces, and those not always 
accurate. He has also made a bold attempt to paint and 
reproduce in colour many of our mammals in natural 
positions and surroundings, and though the result is not 
uniformly successful, the plates are always original in spirit 
and design, and sometimes exceptionally good, as, for instance, 
those of a wild cat, and of the water-voles on the boughs 
of a willow-bush rising from the water among water-lilies, 
He has also followed the course originally indicated by Sir 
Richard Owen, and adopted by Sir William Flower when in 
charge of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
picking up the lost links in the chain by including in his 
notice the animals extinct since the Pleistocene age. It cannot 
be admitted that in dealing with these he is as clear as might 
be wished. The great difference between the climate and 
surface of the islands in the early part of the Pleistocene 
period, when the mammalian fauna of England was like that 
of Northern Africa, the Mediterranean basin, and Northern 
India, and the subsequent Glacial sub-periods, and again, 
between the climate of either of those periods and the 
conditions of to-day, is not kept before the reader's mind, 
Consequently it might be inferred that the creatures of the 
first and second periods were contemporaneous and occupied 
the same ground, or that the saiga antelope, the suslik (a 
Siberian prairie dog), or the Northern reindeer might 
naturally be living here to-day, as the beaver and wolf might 
be, if the country were uninhabited. All recent efforts to 
keep reindeer even tame for use as draught animals in this 
country have failed. Neither does the elk survive for any 
time. 

In the notices of the typical animals dealt with the reader 
is certain to find matter of interest, though he will often 
encounter statements with which he will be inclined to dis- 
agree. Writing of the white whale, a small species, two of 
which were at different times brought alive to England, but 
both of which speedily died, Sir Harry Johnston notes that one 
was captured in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and kept in captivity. 


floating car in which a female performer was seated :— 


“It recognised its keeper, and allowed itself to be handled, and 
at the proper time would come and put its head out of the water 
to be harnessed, or take food. This beluga was of a very playful 
disposition. It would take into its mouth a sturgeon and a sm 
shark which were confined in the same tank, and after playing 
with them awhile, allow them to go unharmed. It would also 
pick up and toss about stones with its mouth.” 


‘The one large carnivorous cetacean in our seas, the grampus oF 


killer, is credited with great destruction, both of young seals, 
dolphins, and porpoises, as well as with attacking the whale. 
Its teeth are somewhat blunt, and set at some distance apart. 
Possibly the muscles for “working” the jaw which holds 
these weapons are exceptionally strong, but it would be 





Illustrations. London: Hutchivson and Co, [12s, 6d, net.J 


interesting to know what is the mechanism which enables 









It became quite tame, and allowed itself to be harnessed toa 
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it to perform these feats, so unlike those of most of the 


| indicates the approach of new social and political con- 
| ditions, and shows that certain literary species are passing 


Car te common seal (of a group of which Sir Harry |into the state of “ survivals,” leaving room for the 


Johnston gives an admirable coloured plate showing 


growth of forms fitting the altered spirit of the age. 


them lying on the shingle by some rocks, and match-! But then, observes the author with his usual readiness 
+.» their surroundings with their spotted and marbled | to undermine his own generalisations, this does not reveal 


colour) he says:—“ Apart from any inducements to use | 
its skin for the coats of motorists, or its oil for making | 
soap, the joy of killing it for killing’s sake is irresistible to | 
htsmen, sportsmen, and fishermen, and it is therefore un- | 
likely that it will continue to survive much longer as an in- 
habitant of British waters. But for this craze for destruction | 
we might have had seals all round the sea-coasts of England, | 
Wales, and Ireland, as tame as dogs and as harmless.” As | 
much has been said before in these columns. Cannot the | 
geals, at least on the coasts of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
be put on the protected list ? 
The author draws attention to the immense size of the 
ancient wild cattle or aurochs. The skulls are sometimes a | 
yard in length from the crown of the horn-core to the end of | 
the palatal bone, and the beasts may have been from seven to | 
eight feet at the shoulder, judging from the analogy of the 
cattle of to-day, which makes Caesar’s comparison of the size 
of those in the Hercynian Forest to the bulk of elephants not 
go far amiss, allowing for the exaggeration of popular report. 
The last urus—not the European bison, but the wild bull—is 
believed to have been killed in Poland in 1627, forty miles 
south-west of Warsaw. A picture painted in 1550 for 
a Polish noble represents their colour as black. The 
modern wild park cattle can scarcely be their direct 
descendants. The wild bison now found in Lithuania and 
the Caucasus never had so wide a range in Britain as these 
huge wild cattle. Passing on to humbler animals, we find it 
dificult to agree that the rabbit was ever indigenous in 
Britain, or that it could possibly have been derived from 
some remote American stock. Caesar mentions hares, but 
not rabbits, as found in Britain, and says that the people 
kept the former as pets. The original home of the rabbit 
seems to have been the western half of the Mediterranean 
basin, with the adjacent islands. In the Atlantic there is a 
wild breed on the island of Porto Santo, near Madeira; but 
it is known that these are descended from tame rabbits 
turned down in 1418 or 1419 by Gonzalez Zarco. The notice | 
of the hare is less complete than might be desired ; neither is it 
at all certain that hares only breed twice in one season. Though 
the evidence to the contrary is not as clear as it should be, the 
rapid increase of hares after a single season of preservation, 
and the fact that leverets are found from February (in mild 
seasons) to September, suggest that they are more prolific. 
Sir Harry Johnston notices that there is no Celtic name 
either for the rabbit or for the squirrel. The fact is singular; 
but it proves nothing as to the time at which either appeared 
in this country. The ancient Britons had almost no names 
for the indigenous fish. Polwhele in his History of Cornwall 
states that they ate few or none, but this cannot be proved. 
Moreover, “kiddles,” or fish-traps, are very ancient. But 
nearly every name of common fishes is Roman, from the 
minnow (minimus) to the trout, perch, gudgeon (gobio), and 
shellfish like the oyster and cockle. 








A LOST RULER OF LITERATURE: SIR LESLIE 

STEPHEN.* 
Tats welcome legacy from the bright literary ornament of the 
later Victorian age recently lost to the country renews our sense 
of the obligation laid upon us by the work of a prolonged 
intellectual life. The spoken word can claim freedoms 
of arrangement and expression which may be refused to 
“the dainties that are bred in a book.” But we may say 
that, with its scholarship, philosophy, and gay yet impressive 
style, Sir Leslie Stephen’s present volume brings to a worthy 
conclusion the labours which have won him such well-merited 
repute. 

Literature, says Sir Leslie Stephen, is “a particular 
function of the whole social organism,” and yet not, 
a8 some critics assume, a barometer furnishing scientific 
readings of the state of the society, general or municipal, 
to which it belongs. The birth of new literary types 


* English Literature and Society in the Eigh f , x £05 
: b D bighteenth Century: Ford Lectures, 1£03, 
By Leslie Stephen. London: Duckworth and Co, [5s. net.) ‘ 











“the conditions which produce a genius,” or enable us 
to answer the question: “How much influence is to be 
attributed to the individual?” If Shakespeare had died 
prematurely of the measles, no one else would have written 
Hamlet, although there was in reserve “a butcher's boy 
at Stratford, who was thought by his townsmen to have 
been as clever a fellow as Shakespeare.” Schools come and 
go, writes Sir Leslie, embracing the various literary genera 
scheduled by modern criticism as the classical and romantic or 
realist and idealist groups, epithets not altogether devoid of 
explanatory force, although, adds the lecturer in his agnos- 
tical vein, “I confess to my mind the question of what they 
mean is often a very difficult one.” He also speaks with two 
voices in regard to the fundamental doctrine described above. 
We read that the great literary upheavals have arisen “ when 
new intellectual horizons seemed to be suddenly springing 
upon the human intelligence” ; that they are connected with 
the social and political shape of “the nation”; and also, on 
the next page, that special literary features “correspond to 
the national characteristics, as embodied in the characteristics 
of a very small minority of the nation.” 


To Sir Leslie literature, as we see, is a strand in a 
complex tissue the woof of which includes social and 
political factors not usually comprised in the history of 
thought. After the last two Stuart reigns the power of 
the sword and purse was no longer held by the Crown, 
but passed into the hands of party government, with its 
backing of Lords, landowners, and moneyed men, for whom" 
it became an object to fraternise with the literary class. So 
that a Goldsmith, instead of kicking his heels in a nobleman’s 
antechamber, would be thanking his Lordship for the present 
of as fat a haunch of venison as ever “smoked on a platter.” 
In Queen Anne’s time there were no book buyers or readers 
outside London; and Mudie had not been invented. But the 
little Metropolis had three thousand coffee-houses of the 
Grecian or Wills type, as well as numerous clubs like the 
quasi-ducal, half-literary Kit-Cat, institutions which writers 
in search of a patronising audience were driven to frequent. 
The contact between politicians and authors thus effected led 
to the fraternisation of the two classes, which finally went so 
far that the chief writers of the day received salaried appoint- 
ments, Congreve and Rowe alone being rewarded for pure 
literary distinction. Next came the rise of Grub Street, 
the resort of a lower social stratum than that to which the 
Wits belonged, which became the cradle of professional 
journalism, thanks in part to Harley, who enlisted the 
pens of young Defoe and Swift. Giving a very interesting 
record of men and events, the lecturer shows the con- 
nection established in this period between the Wits and 
the stage, exhibiting also the rise and influence of the 
new periodical literature. 


The lecturer is a little cool to Pope, but does not hate him 
like his editor, Elwin, of the Quarterly Review. We read 
how the poet of Twickenham worked himself up into intimacy 
with all the great men of his time, and became the repre- 
sentative of the aristocratic section of the writing tribe. 
The poetry of the new literary dynasty represents the morality 
of the “upper ten,’ whose creed is so admirably set down 
in Chesterfield’s letters. Sir Leslie does not, of course, say 
ditto to the cynical tone of our great epistolary Machiavelli 
when he is teaching his clumsy diplomatic son how to wriggle 
himself into courtly and sentimental successes. We are 
reminded, however, that Chesterfield was an admirable and 
patriotic Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, that he refused to 
pocket the usual perquisites of his office, and that, “like 
Frederick of Prussia, whom he admires above all rulers, 
he might not be over-scrupulous in his policy, but wishes 
the machinery for which he is responsible to be in thoroughly 
good order.” We should not like to whisper in the little 
street of Twickenham the idea that Pope was only great 
in satire, a judgment less accurate than the dictum 
that “lofty poetry can only spring from some inner 
positive enthusiasm.” With electrical susceptibilities of that 
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species the lecturer was not much troubled. He was 
seldom the subject of currents of high voltage like those 
which animated the criticisms of the emotional Hazlitt, who, 
referring to one of Otway’s tragedies, spoke of himself as 
“shedding tears over it as fast as the ‘Arabian trees their 
medicinal gums.’” 

Sir Leslie explains the growth of a taste for country 
life and gardening, founded on the perception that natural 
objects were interesting in themselves, and not merely 
as texts for sermons in rhyme. The Wit’s preference 
for “the smell of a flambeau in St. James Street to any 
abundance of violet and sweetbriar” was passing away, 
and stiff plantations and parterres were retreating before 
the gardens of the new type called “natural,” of which Pope 
and his friends, far as they were from seeing landscape 
beauties with modern eyes, were active promoters. The 
poet’s devotion to the innovations in horticulture is visible 
in the familiar couplet relative to Peterborough’s help 
when he “now forms my quincunx and now ranks my 
vines,”—a passage quoted by the lecturer in an ultra- 
frigid tone. Candide’s sentiment, a faut cultiver le jardin, 
was felt by Horace Walpole, who wrote how Pope had 
“rhymed and harmonized” his five acres into “two or three 
sweet little lawns opening and opening beyond one another, 
and the whole surrounded with thick impenetrable woods.” 
Pope, we need hardly say, like Swift and Johnson, is the 
subject of one of Sir Leslie’s special annexations: the lecture 
exhibits him only as a vital force, not in his vulgar human 
shape. Taine, we would remark, copying Johnson, showed 
up the poet as a quasi Sir Plume who loved to see a lap- 
dog give itself the rousing shake, and appreciated “ puffs, 
powder patches, bibles, billets-doux,” portraiture which 
brought down upon the rising Parisian a severe snub from 
Sainte-Beuve, who held that genius should be drawn, not zn 
puris naturalibus, but in its best clothes. 

A rapid, clear picture of the quicquid agunt homines 
of the period preceding the French Revolution, when Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge were at College, and Byron 
was still in the nursery, shows how the advance of manu- 
factures, trade, and the “moneyed man” brought social 
problems to the front, and how people began to turn their 
minds to questions like pauperism, the propriety of making 
children, on Sundays at least, learn their letters, and the 
want of decent prisons and police. A parallel political evolution 
was seen in the “ Whiggism” of Wilkes, Horne Tooke, and 
Lord Mayor Beckford, which was mainly a London impulse 
induced by the desires of the man of business for certain 
moderate reforms. The more revolutionary principle repre- 
sented by Paine and Godwin was a diluted French import 
which took no hold of Burke’s “new Whigs,” who, with 
Fox and Sheridan, did not want to pull down the old Con- 
stitutional building and put up a new edifice in its stead. The 
lecturer might have added that our best modern artists in 
anarchy never got beyond a Gordon riot or a minor Peterloo 
scrimmage, the inbred conservatism of our masses and their 
leaders hindering their assimilation of the half tiger, half 
monkey instinct, as Voltaire said, which made our French 
neighbours so clever with the guillotine, noyades, and the rest 
of the apparatus of mob-law and massacre. 

The lecturer skilfully links up the stage, the Press, 
museum-founding, the grand tour, bric-a-brac collecting, &c., 
with topics like the “ gigantesque pictures” of Ossian and the 
versification and revolutionary treatment of Nature by Cowper 
and Crabbe. We decadents must hide our diminished 
heads before the account of the club of the “ Dictator” 
Johnson, with its list of members like Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
Burke, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, who had an adjunct of the 
“eternal feminine” in the salon of Mrs. Thrale and a lady 
detachment of the “smart set.” Our fashionable critics who 
fling about words which have never been defined should ponder 
the warning here given against the misuse of the popular term 
“Romantic school,” which, though very useful, is “ exceed- 
ingly vague,” and of “the Protean word ‘Nature,’” with 
its ambiguous meanings, which fluctuate between a symbolism 
of the Divine Idea and concrete pictorial description of the 
pageantry of the sea, sky, and mountains. We wish this 
admirable, indeed lovable, author had dissected Words- 
worth’s statement, here mentioned, that the talk “of the 
ordinary peasant and uneducated man” was, for him, the 


ideal language of poetry. This curious belief of Rydal Moms 
may dovetail into the stanza where “the ags turned 

and grinned,” but hardly into the “Tintern Abbey” or 
“Intimations of Immortality.” The lecturer, at the 
expresses his suspicion that “all criticism is a nuisance and 
prmsiiie growth -_— literature.” Of this sentiment, wa 
ironical or grave, the present volume : 
chain of refutation. : ofers continuo 





RECENT POPULAR THEOLOGY*# 

THE fountains of popular theology are always open, alwa 
flowing. The springs of literature may be exhausted, the in- 
ventions of journalism may fail, the popular novel may lose 
its fluidity, yet “theology for the people” pursues its placid, 
useful way in undiminished volume. The storms of the Higher 
Criticism ruffle it not. Whether the Church of the land be 
High or Low, Broad or Narrow, Erastian or Presbyterian, ig 
a matter of supreme indifference. Popular theology i 
for none of these things. It flowed through the Middle 
Ages, and even through the sterile theological desert of 
the eighteenth century, with a happy murmur; throughout 
the nineteenth century it was a brimming river; and 
to-day, as these six volumes testify, it competes, if 
such a phrase may be used, on most unequal terms with 
cheap newspapers and cheap fiction. Nor are the terms 
made more equal by the introduction into weekly popular 
journals and struggling fiction of scraps of sermons and 
an atmosphere of theology. Bulky popular theology can 
hold its own without an effort in the face of all competition, 
In the worst days of Welsh illiteracy, about the year 1840, 
in a certain manufacturing district containing over eighty- 
five thousand people three hundred and twenty copies of 
newspapers were usually sold ina month. The district had 
one publisher, whose catalogue contained seven hundred and 
twenty books. Of these six hundred and six were religious, 
These books circulated, and most of the homes had a Bible 
The one intellectual delight of the people was popular 
theology. So it was, so it is, and ever will be. We area 
theologically minded race. Richard Baxter, with his flowing 
pen, was of us; Bunyan is with us to-day as yesterday; and 
the supply of earnest, if not otherwise very notable, writers 
is not likely to fail. It is indeed a matter for national 
congratulation, for it is the most convincing of proofs that 
earnest religious teaching will never be eliminated from either 
the English home or the English school. The books before 
us will undoubtedly, one and all, be widely read. There is 
every reason that they should be, for they are well printed, 
well written, and inspired throughout with the noble purpose 
of bringing men and women and children to a deeper appre. 
ciation of true religion and virtue. 

The volume on the Lord’s Prayer is full of illuminating 
thought, and in its presentation of certain difficulties it 
certainly raises intellectual problems that many firesides will 
riddle with in vain. For instance, Mr. Griffith-Jones, in 
dealing with the clause “Thy will be done,” tells us that 
the words prove that God's will is not being done by men, 
and then proceeds :-— 

“Though this is to our infinite discredit, we cannot say that it 
is to the credit of Nature that there is in all her broad and teem- 
ing fields of energy and life no other trace of failure to realise 
her creator’s purpose. For among the myriad creatures that 
are known to us, Man alone could have rebelled against God. ‘In 
him a fresh principle arrived on the scene—the principle of 
moral freedom. Animals are automata...... If we ask why 
did God create such a being and lay Himself open to s0 
terrible a resistance as the meanest soul can present to the 
fulfilment of His beneficent purpose? the answer again is 
clear. The obedience furnished by the stars in their courses, 
and by the growth and flowering of the fields, and by the 
development of living creatures from the lowest order to the 
highest, is not real obedience: it is purely mechanical ; it has no 
moral quality. The possibility of obedience begins with the 
creature who can see the good, and yet deny its rule; that can 
recognise holiness, and yet reject its law; that knows the will of 
God, and yet refuses to do it.” 


This passage explains the popularity of many theological 





* (1) The Sermon on the Mount: a Practical Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
By E. Griffith-Jones, and Others. Manchester : James Robinson, [4s. 6d. net) 
—(2) The Parables of Jesus. By Thomas G. Selby, and Others. Same pu 
lisher. (6s. net.) © The Miracles of Jesus. By Thomas G. Selby, and 
Others. Same publisher. [6s. net.]——(4) Addresses to Boys, Girls, 
Young People. By T. Rhondda Williams, me publisher. [3s. 6d. net.]— 
(5) The Life and Work of the Redeemer. By H. D. M. a 2 and Others. 





London: Cassell and Co. [2s. 6d. not. }—I6) The Holy Land and the Bible. 
By Cunningham Geikie. Same vublishers, [2s, 6d. net. 
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Siw curselves—we cannot print any correspondence 
the gubject—are prepared to deny most of Mr. Griffith- 
e ” : rs . but the whole subject is capable of endless 
- and finally resolves itself into the ancient antinomy 
eed ig not all-powerful or not all-good,—a fresh starting- 
that for a new and endless controversy. The mind of man 
vn hs sort of thing, and is not content with St. Francis of 


atholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 


Assisi 
— ees the beasts—whose pains are hardly less 


than ours!”— 
eliminate from our thought about Nature the theological 
: ent, Before parting with this book we should say that we 
ph appreciate Mr. Frank Ballard’s disappointment at the 
at of the Revised Version, which, he admits, remains 
“gnused and unnoticed.” In so far as it has corrected manifest 
rs in the Authorised Version it is invaluable, but it has 
we innumerable cases, for absolutely no reason, tampered 
with the most poetic prose in the language, with the result that 
educated people continue to prefer for public and private 
use a version which, through its intrinsic and imperishable 
beauty, is written in the hearts of the people. 

The volume dealing with The Parables of Jesus is extremely 
interesting. The value of the parable is very well put, and 
the passage is worth quotation :— 

“The people saw the picture in a flash, and what they had seen 
they would not soon forget. Had they forgotten it, then all was 
lost, for our Master never wrote one single line ; and you never 
heard of a disciple’s note-book in which he jotted at night what 
he had heard by day. Christ had one book—it was the people’s 
memory. He had one tablet—it was His hearer’s heart. And 
hence the charm to Jesus of the parable, for it wrote itself in- 
delibly there. He might have preached for many an hour on 
pardon, and by to-morrow it would have been forgotten. But 
the storms and worries of twice twenty years would never efface 
the story of the prodigal. He might have unlocked the 


mysteries of prayer, and the rude crowd would have wondered 
and forgotten. But they never forgot about the friend at mid- 


night, beating and begging at his neighbour’s door. And who 
would have carried the Kingdom in his mind if Jesus had openly 
declared its nature? But they never saw a mustard seed again 
without some remembrance of the teaching of the Lord. It was 
because He cast Himself upon the people’s memory, that the 
parable first attracted Jesus.” 

There is a good deal in this, even if we refuse to dogmatise 
on what Christ may possibly have written—once He wrote in 
the sand—or His Disciples may have recorded at the moment. 
The educational force of parables cannot, indeed, be over- 
rated. Thirty-five parables are expounded in this volume in 
asimple, lucid manner which will attract many readers. We 
may doubt, however, if the difficulties of that stumbling-block, 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, are overcome. It is true 
that the Revised Version clears up some difficulties; but it is 
not easy to understand who the “friends” are that will 
receive the righteous user of unrighteous things “into the 
eternal tabernacles.” 

The volume dealing with The Sermon on the Mount is a 
singularly useful book,—a book that brings the counsel 
of Christ very directly into our modern life. The chapter 
entitled “Meek but Mighty” protests against the position 
that “it is essentially a selfish thing and an un-Christ- 
like thing to engage in any kind of contest for money, 
position, and power.” As Mr. Griffith-Jones says, “the 
question of meekness comes in, not in the fact of struggle, 
but in the spirit of it.” It is on the ground of this very fact 
that we are at issue with Mr. Greenhough in his paper on 
“The Power of Christian Lives.” He rightly deprecates the 
foolish attacks often enough made upon Christians and their 
Churches; but when he goes on to say that the influence of 
Christian lives is “doing more than all scientific inventions, 
medical skill, municipal organisations, and governmental 
agencies to cleanse the moral slums, to raise the fallen 
masses, to make life worth living for the miserable, and to 
create in the hard hearts of men some touches of love for 
their fellow-men,” he is suggesting an attitude of mind with 
which we cannot wholly agree. The laws of Nature and the 
moral laws of God are inseparable, and “Christ is not in 
possession,” to use a phrase coined by the late Dr. Thorold, 
and cannot be, where there are neither schools nor drains :— 

“Let us cry ‘all good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul !’” 


The volume entitled The Miracles of Jesus is not -less 





valuable than the companion volume on the parables, and 
many of the comments on, and deductions from, the facts of 
the miracles will be found useful by many thoughtful persons. 
We find, however, nothing so good as Richard Crashaw’s 
inimitable epigram on the miracle of turning the water into 
wine, concluding “ Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.” 
In such a volume as this one turns naturally to the 
inexplicable story of the cursing of the barren fig- 
tree. Many find in this act much in common with the un- 
pleasant wonder-working of the New Testament Apocrypha, 
and we must confess disappointment at the smooth 
ease with which this miracle is explained here. It is, it 
is alleged, a figure of “ Nature's lavish waste,” and of her 
apparently reckless cruelty. It is also, it appears, a parable 
of wilfully unfulfilled promise. The parable admits of no 
such explanations. The time of explanation is not yet. 
Principal Alexander Stewart in the volume on the Parables 
deals with this miracle as a parable and with valuable results. 
We may further complain that the story of the Gadarene swine 
is accepted as if its authenticity were undoubted, and also 
that it is explained as smoothly as Lord Verulam explained 
the classical myths. 


Mr. T. Rhondda Williams’s Addresses to Boys, Girls, and 
Young People is a book that may well be given to those to 
whom it is addressed. We agree with the statement, in the 
chapter entitled “The Summons of the Twentieth Century,” 
that “there never was a time when so many opportunities 
were offered for serving your country as now, and serving it 
in such a way that you will be serving the world also.” 
Moreover, it is pleasant to read this Welsh minister’s 
definite statement: “I regard the means of education 
which we have to-day as a sacred ark of God given us to 
keep, and given especially to you young men.” 


We have left ourselves little space in which to write of the 
volume called The Life and Work of the Redeemer. It is a 
work of very real value, and should be popular. The names 
of some of the contributors will guarantee the excellence of 
the writing. The Dean of Gloucester writes on “ The Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus Christ,” and other sections are written 
by the late Dr. Alexander, Professor Dods, Dr. Moule, Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter, Dr. Lefroy, Dr. Fairbairn, and Dr. Maclaren. 
The life of Christ is fully set before the reader by these and 
other writers of great repute from many points of view, and 
yet in a definite time sequence. 


We can only refer to The Holy Land and the Bible, by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie. It is well illustrated, and both illustra- 
tions and text bring vividly before the reader that sacred 


land where— 
“ With shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 


The Great French Painters, from 1830 to the Present Day. By 
Camille Mauclair. (Duckworth and Co. 21s. net.)—The title of this 
book suggests that it is merely another of that endless series in 
which a certain amount of dull, but not inaccurate, letterpress is 
written round the illustrations. In reality the work is a very 
thoughtful and suggestive piece of criticism. M. Mauclair takes 
a wide view of art, and can sympathise with many and various 
styles. He has something himself of the calm sympathy with 
the classics and the innovators which he describes so well as 
being the mental attitude of Puvis de Chavannes. There is a 
particularly interesting chapter on the “Intimists,” among the 
first of whom was Jean Francois Millet, while among more recent 
representatives may be named Carriére and Le Sidaner. 


A History of Painting in Italy. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 
caselle. 6 vols. Vols. I.-II. (J. Murray. 21s. net each.)—It is hardly 
too much to say that the whole of the great structure of modern 
scholarship with regard to Italian art rests upon the foundations 
laid by the labours of Crowe and Cavalcaselle. These labours 
were carried on by the two friends with enthusiasm, at first during 
poverty and hardship, and later in the intervals of official work, 
The volumes before us are the first two of a reprint of the famous 
work, which will be complete in six volumes. This new edition 
has been edited by Mr. Langton Douglas and the late Mr. 
Arthur Strong. In the preface we are told that the book is a 
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great deal more than a mere reprint. Sir Joseph Crowe, with the 
assistance of Cav. G. B. Cavalcaselle, had set about rewriting the 
original work, death cutting short the labour when about a third 
part had been accomplished, though much material had been 
accumulated for the later parts. Now we have the text as its 
authors left it, with notes marked by an asterisk giving the re- 
sults of the work of other scholars. This new edition has one 
great advantage over the old, as modern methods have so enor- 
mously increased the efficacy of illustrations in a book of this 
kind. The short biographical notices show that the two authors 
were men of remarkable ability and varied experience. Caval- 
caselle was an ardent patriot and follower of Manin. He was 
taken by the Austrians and condemned to death. While awaiting 
execution he was kept in the Cathedral of Piacenza, from which 
place he was released by the victorious Italians. We trust that 
the death of one of the editors, Mr. Strong, will not delay the 
appearance of the final volumes of this worthy edition of a great 
work, 

French Painting in the Sixteenth Century. By L. Dimier. 
(Duckworth and Co. 7s.6d. net.)—The author begins by a study 
of that obscure figure, Jean Clouet, who was also called Janet. 
M. Dimier tells us that there is no absolute proof of the existence 
of any picture of his. He is known to have worked for Francis I., 
and a number of portraits (drawn and painted) exist which it is 
difficult to ascribe to any one else. Janet was not a Frenchman, 
but probably came from the Low Countries. Francis I. aimed at 
having in France not only a school of portrait painters, but of 
painters in the grand style. He therefore imported from Italy 
Leonardo, Cellini, Andrea del Sarto, Primaticcio, and others. 
What they achieved, both at Fontainebleau and at other places, 
is recorded in M. Dimier’s book. Here we have reproductions not 
only of such works as are now extant, but also of the drawings 
and studies for these works which are scattered throughout the 
collections of Europe. The French taste for decorative art 
was, no doubt, greatly influenced by these Italians, but there 
also grew up a school of portraiture, which shows the native 
artistic sense. This is perhaps best seen in the drawings, which 
are both sincere and beautiful. One anonymous master is espe- 


cially noteworthy ; he is known only by his initials “I. D. C.,” and 


he worked during the reign of Henry IV. The head reproduced 
in the present volume of Gabrielle D’Estrées is indeed charming. 
In it we see many of the qualities that are permanent and 
splendid in French art. 

The History of American Sculpture. By Lorado Taft. (Macmillan 





| 





and Co. 25s. net.)—American artists seem to have a natural 
tendency towards sculpture, and, as this book shows, it is not a | 
new development. From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there has been a firmly established school. At first the influence | 
of Canova is traceable, and, later, France dominates many of the 
sculptors. At the same time, there is a strain of original thought | 
which vitalises many of the works. To judge by the examples | 
given in this book, it would hardly seem possible to discover | 
genius of a marked character except in the work of Mr. Saint | 
Gaudens. This artist reaches his highest expression in the | 
Shaw Memorial at Boston. The great bronze high-relief panel, | 
with the mounted officer and the negro troops marching, is a 
work of the highest order, at once modern and classic. 


awful likeness to the original water-colours, which are cari 
Where the colour effect is not actually repulsive, as in the 
duction of what must be a charming drawing, « Minna.” 
characterless, shiny surface robs the print of all charm W, ~ 
not wish, in condemning the three-colour process, to india 
Mrs. Allingham’s drawings, for they have a very great ae 
in that they give a permanent record of English Village ro 
which is passing away. Everywhere we see the benshiieher 
though often uncomfortable—old cottages disappearing, Theis 
places are taken either by jerry-built town abominations both 
ugly and inconvenient, or else by good houses with an affectation 
of artistic appearance. The perfectly natural and lovely old 
cottages seem impossible in this age, when an Over-cultivated 
taste has little or no root in a real artistic sense, 

Ruskin Relics. By W. G. Collingwood. (Isbister and Co 
10s. 6d.)—Those who like to know about the more superficial 
part of the daily life of a great man will be interested in this 
book. Here we have pictures of Ruskin’s sitting-room, his boat, 
his garden, and his Bibles. Besides illustrations, some by the 
writer and some by Ruskin, we are given a song composed by the 
latter. It is a setting of Scott’s “ Marmion’s Grave,” and jig 
entirely uninteresting and commonplace, 

Those who follow the fashionable cult of mezzotints will find 
much information in Mr. Cyril Davenport’s book, Meszotints 
(Methuen and Co., 25s. net). The technical processes arg 
described, an account given of the most famous workers, and 
a number of photogravures of famous prints are included in the 
book. As we look at these last we are struck by the great 
technical ability, and the equally great absence of artistic spirit, 
of many of the most famous mezzotint engravers of the eighteenth 
century. This is specially seen in the case of the plates after the 
works of Reynolds. The most brilliant of these generally intro. 
duce an element of prettiness and vulgarity of modelling which 
makes a repulsive parody of the workmanship of a master, 

Great Masters. (W. Heinemann. 5s.)—This is a collection of 
photogravures issued in parts, with notes by Sir Martin Conway, 
The reproductions are excellent, and each part contains four, 
The size of these pictures is such that they give an adequate 
rendering of the original. Holbein’s “Georg Gisze,” for instance, 
measures twelve inches by ten and a half. It would be difficult 
to find more perfectly executed work. 

Cruikshank’s Water-Colours. With an Introduction by J. 
Grego. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—The water-colours here repro- 
duced in colour consist of the series of illustrations of “Oliver 
Twist”; “The Miser’s Daughter,” by Ainsworth; and the 
“History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798” and “ Emmet’’s Insur- 
rection in 1803,” by Maxwell. Here we see the genius and the 
exaggeration of Cruikshank. The spirit and vivacity of the Irish 


| drawings are extraordinary, and the scenes of blood horrible. One 


drawing of the rebels destroying the furniture in a room is a 
marvel for the way in which a complicated scene is suggested 
with the simplest means. The rebel dressed in a soldier's coat 
thumping with his fists on the piano, on the top of which two 
ruffians are dancing, is an inspiration. Indeed, these Irish 
drawings show greater qualities than the more sentimental and 
exaggerated illustrations of “Oliver Twist.” 

The Stones of Venice have now appeared in three volumes in 


The Romance of Tristan and Iseult. Drawn from the best | the Library Edition of Ruskin, edited by Mr. E. T. Cook and 
French sources and Retold by J. Bédier. Illustrated by Robert | Mr, Alexander Wedderburn (George Allen, 21s. net per vol.) The 


Engels and Translated by H. Belloc. (G. Allen. £5 5s. net.) —This 
compilation of the legends of Tristan and Iseult seems very well | 
done, and reads as a clear and straightforward narrative, full 
of picturesque incident. The translation runs smoothly, and the 
style has just that touch of Malory which is proper for a romance 
of chivalry when written in English. The illustrations are remark- 
able for their appropriateness and originality. Mr. Engels 
is a fine draughtsman, and has imagination and a true deco- 
rative sense. He might, however, have made some of the faces 
more beautiful; in these we see traces of the model, which is 
not apparent in the rest of the drawings. The colours are 
sombre and harmonious, and infinitely more within the range of 
reproduction than a brilliant scheme would have been. Some 
sort of lithography seems to have been used, and with great 
success. Indeed, we have not seen work of this kind better done 
in the way of book illustration. The work comes from the press 
of H. Piazza, of Paris. We wish we could remember anything 
as good of this kind done in England. 

Happy England. As Painted by Mrs. Allingham. With a 
Memoir and Descriptions by M. B. Huish. (A. and C. Black. 
20s.)—It is impossible to imagine anything more different from 
the illustrations just described than those in the book before us. 
Here the three-colour photographic process in all its crudeness of 
gibbering colour riots through the pages. The worst of it is the 





‘ account of the Campanile makes sad reading. In a note we 


have a description of its fall by an eyewitness.——The Pocket 
Edition of Ruskin’s Lectures on Art (same publisher, 2s. td. net) 
is a well-printed little book of convenient size. 

The German and Flemish Masters in the National Gallery, by 
Mrs. Witt (G. Bell and Sons, 6s. net), is a methodical account of 
a portion of our national collection. The book is well done and 
makes a useful handbook. 








THE “HYPOSCOPE” RED BOOK. 

We have received a copy of The “ Hyposcope ” Red Book (Water- 
low and Layton, 2s. 6d.), containing particulars concerning an in- 
genious instrument which, it is claimed, “enables a man to shoot 
without being seen and to spy out the land without exposing 
himself.” We believe that the late Dr. Common, the astronomer, 
was elaborating something on similar principles at the time of his 
death, but we do not know whether the present instrument owes 
its birth to that distinguished man of science or no. At any rate, 
the present hyposcope has been perfected as an engine of war 
by Mr. William Youlten, and has already aroused considerable 
interest at Bisley, where it was on trial in the years 1902 and 
1903. An impromptu device of the kind appears to have been 
adopted in those fertile fields of ingenuity, the trenches at Mafe- 
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latter stages of the South African War observa- 
” were used by scouts who hoped in this way 
pine a close scrutiny of their enemy with a gratifying 

° vey their own safety. We believe that it was the Duke of 
Wellington who said that the greatest general was he who knew 
hat was going on on the enemy’s side of the hill, and the 
bs scope” claims to go far towards the realisation of that 
Ks enabling us to see through a stone wall. It was a well- 
ore device of the Boers, more particularly in the trenches at 
Colenso, to lay their rifles flat upon the ground and fire them with- 
out aiming, whilst remaining themselves entirely covered by the 
tecting trench. This practice was put forward as one of the 
a for their insignificant casualties under the tempest of 
ia rained upon them at Colenso. But as the rifles were un- 
it may also help us to understand how the leading British 


hing; and in the 
tion “hyposcopes 


A ed, 
ieiende ever issued as a brigade from the battle at all. The 
advantages of an instrument which will enable the rifleman to 


take careful aim, and yet be as safe as if he were at the butts, are 
obvious. A practically similar instrument seems at this moment 
to portend, with the advent of the submarine, a revolution in 
naval warfare; and the shooting of a battalion whose nerves 
in the trenches were steadied by the absolute certainty of 

rfect immunity would complete the havoc already wrought | 
in the attack by smokeless powder and magazine rifles. We are, | 
however, unable to solve the novel tactical problem that would 
result from a contest between two forces working with spade and 
hyposcope, and thus offering no target at all to each other beyond 
the muzzles of their opponents’ rifles! It is easy to see that we 
have probably before us in the hyposcope an invention which 
will prove of the very greatest value to the artilleryman or the 
Maxim-gun commander, if the British Artillery will ever think 
it “good form” to fight their guus under cover. As a variety 
of telescope for the scout, Mr. Youlten’s invention may also have 
its uses; but we are somewhat sceptical as to the suitability of 
this comparatively delicate instrument for the rough usage 
imposed upon the rifle on active service. If the hyposcope, with 
its glass prisms and its finely wrought screws, can endure a 
campaign, why should not wind-gauges, and telescopic sights, and 
spirit-levels, and the like be similarly employed as adjuncts to 
the Service rifle? In short, we would prefer not to decide at 
present whether this ingenious instrument is really fit to form | 
an indispensable part of every infantryman’s equipment, though | 
those who wish to be assured on the point will no doubt be 
confronted with very convincing arguments at “ Hyposcopes, 
Limited,” 155 Victoria Street, S.W. 








MEMOIRS OF A WESLEYAN METHODIST MINISTER. 

Benjamin Gregory, D.D.: Autobiographical Recollections. Edited, 
with Memorials of his Later Life, by his Eldest Son. With 
Portrait. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—The “Auto- 
biographical Recollections” of Dr. Gregory cover a period of 
very nearly eighty years. He was born in 1820, and he died 
in 1900. And though his active ministry did not begin before 
1840, his reminiscences go back to such very early years that he 
may be almost said to have begun to remember as soon as he was 
born. A shrewd eye for character, a gift of metaphysical insight 
and analysis, and a keen appetite for the beauties of Nature 
made him an interested and interesting observer of life. And his 
journals, like those of his master, John Wesley, are rich in 
pictures of scenery and manners. We have to thank him, for 
instance, for adding one more to the small number of descriptions 
by eyewitnesses of the rare phenomenon of a lunar rainbow. 
And he gives us a picture of a storm and “great darkness” 
encountered in the course of a ride from Kettering to 
Naseby that is as enjoyable as a fine Constable. These 
things are, of course, only the ornaments of the book. The 
main matter is the story of Dr. Gregory’s able and effectual 
labours as a Wesleyan Methodist minister. But the attractive- 
ness of the book is largely due to the asides, as doubtless was the 
success of his ministry to the versatility of the preacher’s 
endowments. Like all people who are born observers, thinkers, | 
and metaphysicians, Dr. Gregory began to feel and think and 
reason deeply in early infancy. His sensibility to spiritual 
influences, and vital sense of relation to the Unseen, he liked to 
think of as a direct inheritance from a mother who was liable to 
mystical experiences of the kind modern investigation is busy 
about, and he attached significance to the fact that he partici- 
pated—howbeit unconsciously—in one of these experiences while 
still a baby :—“ On January the 4th, 1822, my mother lay awake 
with me, her babe of thirteen months, by her side; my father 
being away on one of his circuit-rounds...... She was just 








about to rise when suddenly the bedroom door opened, and in 
walked her father, dressed just as he used to be when leaving 


home for District Meeting or for Conference. She started up, 
exclaiming ‘0! father, whoever thought of seeing you?’ He 
advanced to the bed and kissed her. She said : ‘ I’ll be down in afew 
minutes, you must want your breakfast.’-—‘ No, child, he replied, 
‘I must not stay ; I am going a long journey, but I wanted to see you 
first.’ He bade her‘ good-bye,’ kissed her and her babe, and walked 
out of the room.” The sequel is the usual one. A letter was 
despatched “ enquiring as to my grandfather’s health; but before 
an answer could arrive, a letter was received announcing his 
death at the very hour at which my mother saw him.” From 
his father—“the first Oxford graduate to enter the Wesleyan 
Methodist ministry since the Wesleys”—Benjamin Gregory 
inherited scholarly aptitudes and a taste for literature, which 
became at one time an occasion of difficulty to his conscience and 
a hindrance to his spiritual growth. The unworldly atmosphere 
of his father’s house developed the natural tendency of his mind 
towards religion, and the Wesleyan school did not stifle the 
spiritual instinct in him. Yet it was during schooltime that he 
found himself disturbed by a conflict of interests. “The way in 
which I lost wholly, for a time, the bright religion of my child- 
hood was through other interests, ideas, and images gradually 
gaining possession of my imagination and affections. It must 
be premised that the period I am now dealing with was 
that from eight to twelve years old. First came the classic 


, interest, at that time wholly through translations, except 


the excerpts from Lucian, Moschus, Bion and Anacreon in 
the Analecta Graeca Minora, which cast a potent spell upon ~ 
my fancy.” Next, “the romantic element, represented strongly 
by the lyrics and the love-songs of Goldsmith, Prior, Pope, 
and others”; by the “Orlando Furioso” of Tasso, and “The 
Faerie Queene” of Spenser. Political excitements—the stir 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation was in the air—were another 
troubling influence. But the worst snare was an enthusiasm for 
the stage, caught from some “itinerant elocutionists” who gave 
a lecture, with illustrations, to the school. When Benjamin’s 
mother asked him what he meant to be as a man, he answered: 
“A comic actor, a tale writer, and a man of letters generally.” 
The silence with which the announcement was received worked 
upon his heart and set up a violent reaction of remorse and horror. 
“Conversion” followed shortly, and the boy settled down to 
serious aims. The taste for literature, pruned and chastened, 
remained with him through life, widening his sympathies and 
views. Dr. Gregory was accounted a man of sound but liberal 
views. He had versatile sympathies, but he had also favourite 
aversions ; and one of these, we are sorry to note, was the theology 
and influence of F. D. Maurice. This aversion was not, however, 
quite undiscriminating. “After long denunciation, he would 
invariably add, ‘ But, mind you, his Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament is a mighty book. I always except that when I speak 
of Maurice.’” 








MISS SOULSBY’S “STRAY THOUGHTS” IN AN 
“EDITION DE LUXE.” 


Stray Thoughts on Reading ; Stray Thoughts on Character ; Stray 
Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers; Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. per vol.)—We 
have te thank Messrs. Longmans for an ideally beautiful edition 
in four volumes of the admirable essays and addresses on 
character, conduct, and education to which Miss Soulsby gives the 
humble title of Stray Thoughts. Most of the matter contained in 
these very dainty and very handy volumes is already widely 
known and much valued. But Miss Soulsby thinks and writes 
for a public that is being perennially reinforced by the growing 
of nursery children into schoolgirls, and the maturing of school- 
girls into women. And a new edition of her books should find 
new readers as well as old ones. There is so much in them 
that it is impossible to give anything like an adequate 
account of their contents within the limits of a _ short 
notice. Nor is it altogether easy to select passages for 
quotation where good things are so lavishly distributed. But 
here is a piece of excellent advice which will do particularly 
well to begin with, as its robustly wholesome tone is representa- 
tive. The subject of the essay is “ Happiness,” and that con- 
sidered not so much from the point of view of how we can make 
others happy, but in regard to the duty of being happy our- 
selves :—“ Let me suggest some self-examination questions on the 
subject. Ask yourself whether you raise the thermometer of 
happiness when you come into a room ? or are you of no account ? 
or do you even lower the temperature?” Many mentors would 
be afraid that self-examination of this sort might tend to the 
fostering of self-conceit and self-assertion. Miss Soulsby, with 
a truer insight, recognises the wisdom of bringing home to 
young people a sense of responsibility for the depressing effect 
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on the company they live in of grievances worn upon their 
sleeves, Nobody likes to be “of no account,” and few care 
to count only as persons who “lower the temperature.” More- 
over, the sequel meets the other side of the matter. “If you 
can answer these questions satisfactorily, then inquire further 
whether your good spirits are merely constitutional, and there- 
fore liable to decline with your bodily vigour. If so, you should 
weave for yourself a more lasting robe of happiness. Do not feel 
selfish in so doing, for you are not piecing together a raft on 
which to save merely your own life; you are constructing a life- 
boat for permanent and unselfish use.” For the construction of 
this “lifeboat ” there follows much useful counsel, one detail of 
which we cannot pass over without a special word of approval. 
“ Cultivate the habit of letting people know how much you like 
them. Middle-aged people think the juniors are bored by them; 
the juniors hold back because they think they are not wanted; 
and scarcely any are so blissfully certain of being always liked as 
not to feel the world a pleasanter place if you show unmistakable 
pleasure at seeing them.” A taste for reading and the habit of 
reading figure largely in the list of items that we should carry 
with us on the journey of life if we want the journey to be happy 
tothe end. And “reading” is the theme of one entire volume. 
The list of books “a young woman ought to know” is an in- 
valuable document, and, like everything else in these volumes, 
so happily conceived that it should be equally useful to mothers 
and daughters, teachers and pupils. 








THE HOUSE OF QUIET: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The House of Quiet: an Autobiography. Edited by J.T. (John 
Murray. 8s. net.)—This book is—or claims to be—an auto- 
biography of a young man whose career has been suddenly broken in 
upon by illness, and who finds himself condemned by ill-health to 
pass the rest of his life in the country on a small ancestral estate. 
He discourses to his readers most intimately upon his state of mind, 
giving his views upon life and religion with complete frank- 
ness. He draws also for their delectation some charming portraits 
of neighbours. “I have known,” he writes, “ griefs, humiliations, 
dark overshadowings of the spirit. There are moments when I 
have peered, as it were, into the dim-lit windows of hell. But I 
have had, too, my fragrant hours, tranquil joys, imperishable 
ecstasies, and as a pilgrim may tell his tale of travel to home- 
keeping folks, so I may allow myself the license to speak and tell 
what of good and evil the world has brought me, and of my faint 
strivings after that interior peace which can be found, possessed, 
and enjoyed.” How he came to enjoy this peace is told with con- 
siderable fascination, and the book, though written in a minor 
key, is by no means sad reading. The writer believes that in the 
life of the majority there is a “huge preponderance of joy 
over pain,” and sees, as he contemplates the world, great 
“tracts of healthy energy, sweet duty, quiet movement.” Of 
the people to whom he introduces us, we think Mr. Wood- 
ward, the old clergyman of moderate views and a good 
income, and Mr. Cuthbert, his young successor, poor and enthu- 
siastically High Church, are the best drawn. Both are excellent 
men, the former by far the more attractive and more in sympathy 
with the labouring portion of his congregation. The indulgent 
attitude adopted by the country people towards their ex- 
travagant young parson is very humorously described, and 
is, we think, typical of the attitude of simple and more 
or less religiously disposed laymen towards Anglicanism. “He 
has not obtained any great hold on the parish. Mr. Wood- 
ward’s quiet, delicate, fatherly work is gone; but Mr. Cuthbert 
has a few women who attend confession, and he is content. He 
has adorned the church according to his views, and the congrega- 
tion think it rather pretty. They do not dislike his sermons, 
though they do not understand them; and as for his vestments, 
they regard them with a mild and somewhat bewildered interest. 
They like to see Mr. Cuthbert, he is so pleasant and good- 
humoured. He is assiduous in visiting, and very assiduous in 
holding daily services which are entirely unattended. He has no 
priestly influence, and I fear it would pain him deeply if he knew 
that his social influence is considerable.” The House of Quiet 
should be read out of doors in the summer, when a sweet 
melancholy, a gentle humour, and some very true comments on 
things mundane and spiritual cannot fail to fill delightfully an 
idle hour. 








HORACE BINNEY. 
The Life of Horace Binney, with Selections from his Letters. 


By Charles Chauncey Binney. (J. B. Lippincott Company.)—’ 


This is a belated but not unwelcome book, being the biography 
of one of the best of those lawyer-politicians who, while they have 





not, like Clay, Webster, and even Lincoln, taken a 
in the public life of America, have yet rendered 
quietly effective service to the United States. «Ho loved 
country,” says his biographer, “and wished to see its gov ve 
the best that human intelligence and virtue could rola Gl d 
his ideals were not attained, and apparently never would a 
to him a constant source of regret, but he never made it wry bs. 
for any failure to perform the full measure of his duty as 
citizen.” Horace Binney had many opportunities of displayi ? 
his almost Aurelian virtues, for his life extended over ts 
century, beginning in 1780, while the cause of American pay 
pendence was yet trembling in the balance, and not terminatin. 
till 1875. This is a book which should be read carefully by every 
student of the constitutional history both of the United Kingdon 
and of the United States, for, active lawyer and politician tho h 
he was, Binney did not confine his attentions auite to his on 
country. When he had leisure he travelled much in Europe 
and kept up a correspondence with friends, like the late Lord 
Coleridge, which is of great value. The character of this truly 
remarkable Philadelphian may be gathered from one or two 
quotations. Here is one illustrating his views on Monarchy .— 
“I have long thought ”—he wrote this in 1864—*that if a peopl 
possess the frame, the freest and most durable government in 
the world is a constitutional Monarchy with adequate representa. 
tion of the people, and a scale of society so graduated and go 
established as to prevent concussions between Monarch and gub. 
jects or sudden mutations. But we have not the frame, nor 
perhaps will at any time have the timber to make it. I think 
exactly what Hamilton did, that if our Constitution were fairly 
administered it gives us the best chance, and it is only a chance” 
His estimate of Lincoln is equally worth reproducing :—*I rego]. 
lect no President who was so little known when he came into 
office, who so soon and in times of vast difficulty and very general 
self-seeking, as well as of great devotion to public service, hag 
acquired a very full confidence of the people for these qualities 
He seems to be an entirely sincere and honest man. He does not 
appear to think much of himself, but is disposed to give all he has, 
and is, to the country; and to show himself always in his own 
clothes. Perhaps he might be handsomer; but we have been s0 
much annoyed by pretensions in some of our Presidents that we 
are not sorry to see a little more of the undress or natural style,” 


foremost place 
invaluable ang 








MISS DURHAM’S TRAVELS IN SERVIA. 


Through the Lands of the Serb. By Mary E. Durham, (E. 
Arnold. 14s. net.)—Miss Durham relates the experiences of two 
journeys: the second, which took her to Montenegro and Old 
Servia, was in 1903; the first, when she went vid Montenegro to 
the kingdom of Servia, is undated, but it was before the occurrence 
of the Obrenovitch tragedy. The book is one from which we may 
learn much, and by which we may at the same time be greatly enter- 
tained. The appearance of a solitary Englishwoman seems to 
have astonished the Servians very much. One wise man opined 
that the extraordinary liberty which permitted such a journey 
was due to the long reign of a Queen, and that it would be 
curtailed now that a King was on the throne. Astonishment was 
the first thought; the desire to turn the strange event to profit 
was the second. Of course, if the traveller was English, she was 
rich ; and if she was rich, what a chance for a deserving young 
Serb! Miss Durham is most amusing about her matrimonial 
chances. Her “record” in offers, she tells us, was five in twenty 
minutes. Mingled with this amiable desire to secure an eligible 
parti was the ever-present fear that the stranger might have 
designs against the country. Servia seems to be in a chronic 
state of terror. It is not much to be wondered at, when one 
thinks what the people is, and who are its neighbours. These 
experiences make excellent reading; so, indeed, does the whole 
book; we have seldom seen a more amusing record of travel, nor 
does it want some elements of seriousness. ‘There are some things 
especially which an Englishman will hardly note with pride. More 
than any other Power, Britain has kept the Turk in Europe, 
and the Turk, whatever his virtues, has, as Miss Durham says, 
never done any good for subject races. And what a barbarian he 
ison occasion. Not a century ago, when the Turks took a Servian 
town, they threw the young children into boiling water in mockery 
of baptism. Here is a good occasion for Mr. Balfour’s “ balance 
of criminality” notion. Another discreditable thing is the 
incompetence of English traders. There is not much business in 
these regions, but we allow other nations to snap it up, because we 
cannot write commercial letters in any language but our own. 
——With this may be mentioned The City of the Magyars, by F. 
Berkeley Smith (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), a lively record of ex- 
periences in Buda-Pesth. The author is profuse in his acknow- 
ledgments of Hungarian hospitality, and is generally a friendly 
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“peorver, but he sees that there is a seamy side to Hun Sein Mls 
Magyar’s average view of woman is somewhat Oriental. 
> good photographs. Those which picture the 


are some 
oe are especially noticeable. 








THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. 

the Abyss. By Jack London. (Isbister and Co. 
e pet ae ot toe Klondyke,” the artist who has pro- 
he Call of the Wild,” the adventurer, in the better 
sense, who has been earning his living since he was sixteen— 
before the mast, as a whaler, as a tramp, as a labourer in 
the mines—deserves attention whatever he does or says, even 
when, as in the present volume, he competes with the many 
writers of established reputation in the literature of English 
sociology who have descended into the slums of London and 
endeavoured to make its darkness visible. Nor is there any 
doubt that Mr. Jack London went the right way about his expe- 
dition into the “abyss.” He “arrived in London, told no one 
put the American Consul, went straight to an old-clothes shop, 
i himself out in a shabby second-hand suit, and promptly 
lost himself somewhere ‘ down by the docks,’ and stayed lost for 
two months.” He has related his personal experiences of this 
ghastly period, and given his deductions from these. The experi- 
ences are vivid, and, even with all that has been said and written 
within the past few months, were eminently deserving of print- 
. The same thing may be said of his general inferences, 
although after what has been said by men like Mr. Charles Booth, 
Mr. Masterman, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, they do not suggest 
much in the way of novelty. At the same time, every “terrible 
indictment” of our social arrangements, more particularly in 
London, is worthy of study. And Mr. Jack London, who 
seems constitutionally incapable of refraining from contrast- 
ing life in Klondyke with life in the slums, goes far enough 
in all conscience. For he comes to the general conclusion :— 
“Society must be reorganised and a capable management put at 
the head. That the present management is incapable, there can 
be no discussion. It has drained the United Kingdom of its life- 
blood. It has enfeebled the stay-at-home folk till they are unable 
longer to struggle in the van of the competing nations. It has 
built up a West End and an East End as large as the kingdom is 
large, in which one end is riotous and rotten, the other end sickly 
and underfed.” There is, of course, some truth in this, but there 
is also a great deal of exaggeration. We are well able to engage 
in the struggle with competing nations, even though we are a 
small island with a bad climate, and, except for our coal, without 
great natural resources. That there is much to mend in our 
social condition we fully admit, but neither morally, socially, 
politically, nor commercially are we going back. Instead of being 

a decadent, we are an improving nation. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. 

Shakespeare’s Plots. By W. H. Fleming. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—The author of this study declares in his opening 
remarks on dramatic laws that dramatic perfection can only be 
found in five-act dramas which conform absolutely to the canons 
of Aristotle. ‘“ Every drama,” he writes, “ which is properly con- 
structed has five parts,—Introduction, Growth, Climax, Fall, 
Catastrophe,—each one of which is coterminous with an Act.” 
He adds that the drama is written, not in the form of a triangle, 
but in that of an arch, because “ the curve is the line of beauty.” 
Now, while the “five parts” of the drama may be accepted with 
certain reservations, we cannot see the necessity of confining each 
part to a separate act at all times and seasons. In real life the 
facts which form the material of the Aristotelian katabasis and 
catastrophe are often contained in a few minutes’ action. “There 
should be no surprises,” writes Mr. Fleming. But in real life 
the condensation of the fall and catastrophe may be such that 
their incidents, however treated by the dramatist, could only be 
made to fill two acts by the introduction of “padding” or by an 
offensive extension. We are constantly assured that the drama 
dare not depart from Nature; but if it be the “ representation” 
of action, it has to be admitted that everyday life supplies the 
dramatist with themes eminently suitable for dramatic treatment 
which simply cannot be spread over five acts without defying 
probability. A strict adherence to the five-act rule must in- 
evitably cripple the dramatist who makes fidelity to Nature his 
chief aim. Mr. Fleming’s analysis of Macbeth, The Merchant of 
Venice, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, and Othello is admirably full 
and painstaking ; but it is, in our opinion, vitiated by his assump- 
tion that the greatest of dramatists was conscious of the exact 
purpose of every episode in each of his chief dramas. Mr. 
Fleming’s Shakespeare, in effect, exercises a conscious criticism on 


every incident that forms part of any of his dramas. Too rapida 
progress of the main action is threatened—an episode is introduced 
—and so forth. Now we find it a little difficult to believe that genius 
works in this way, consciously selecting every scrap of material. 
It is rather in unconscious or subconscious choice that genius 
most manifests itself, and the ambitious playwright who con- 
structs consciously on the Aristotelian lines is, in our opinion, 
liable to fetter his talents with self-imposed rules. Was English 
poetry the better for the formalism of the “Augustan age”? 
After Pope came many craftsmen, indeed, but no masters till the 
Romantic revival. 








A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Ozford. Vol. IV., 1648-1712. By W. D. Macray, M.A. (H. 
Frowde. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Macray’s new volume takes in a 
period of great importance in the history of the College. Magda- 
len suffered in common with the other academical foundations 
during the time of the Commonwealth. And it had a visitation 
of its own from the shameless attempt of James II. on its 
integrity and independence. Mr. Macray draws a striking con- 
trast between the two classes of “intruded Fellows.” The 
Commonwealth, for the most part, put in men who had learning 
and ability ; the King regarded only the religious conformity of 
his nominees. The Earl of Sunderland’s letter, “‘ By his Majesty’s 
Command,” giving to the intruded President “the full and sole 
power of nominating and admitting all such persons as you alone 
shall judge qualified,” is indeed “an extravagantly arbitrary 
letter,” and we commend it to the attention of neo-Jacobites. 
(It has not, we think, been published before.) The volunie is, as 
may be supposed, full of interesting matter, personal and historical. 
Mr. Macray prints at length the able apology for his action that 
Robert Charnock, executed March 18th, 169%, for complicity in 
a plot against William III., left of his conduct. There are many 
curiosities of social life. Dr. Clerke, the President whose death 
gave occasion to King James’s usurpation, leaves £1,000 to his 
son-in-law, Sir Richard Shuttleworth, to be kept in gold in a red 
trunk in the College muniment-room. It was to be paid when 
he came of age—he must have married young—and made a proper 
settlement for his wife. The wife had a picture set with diamonds 
“valued at but £60, and also a gilt box with 30 gyiyes in it.” 
The will was made, more maiorwm, a fortnight only before the 
testator’s death. The dealings of the College with the Chapel of 
Brackley are very curious. They fluctuate between reparation 
and destruction. The lead is sold in 1669 for £74 17s. 5d. (after 
deducting £6 12s. 4d. for expenses), and put on again in 1690. 
In the latter year the entry runs: “Pro reparatione capellae 
apud Brackley per compos., 19li. 10s. Plumbario reficienti 
plumbum ibidem, 221i. 9s. 4d.” Meanwhile part of the money 
had been spent, with other sums, in buying the advowson of 
Ducklington. The story of the negotiation (p. 30) is; amusing, 
“The people were honest and quiet, and content with moderate 
duty and service from their minister, used to one sermon in @ 
fortnight”; the minister “ at the other church dining with an 
honest gentleman.” He seems to have been content with giving 
one sermon each Sunday. The name of this other church is not 
given. Was it Yelford? Among the internal disorders of the 
College were the keeping of dogs and—what the Visiter quite 
rightly thought more serious—the buying and selling of places. 








AN ANGLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ’ 

An Angler’s Autobiography. By F. M. Halford. (Vinton and 
Co. 21s. net.)—This is the fourth volume of the “ Halford Dry-Fly 
Series.” Fishing with the dry-fly, opposed, as every one may 
not know, to fishing with the sunk or wet fly, is the message 
which Mr. Halford has had to communicate to mankind. This 
volume is not devoted to the subject, though it is not without 
reference to it. It is a record of the author’s angling life, 
beginning, as such lives often begin, with perch-fishing. The 
very first prey that came into the young fisherman’s hands was a 
perch of two ounces weight. Of course it left an impression— 
physical, as Mr. Halford is careful to tell us, as well as moral 
—not easily to be surpassed by more important captures in after 
years. A period of life in London followed, and angling was not 
so easily enjoyed. There was the Serpentine, however,—a 
resource now denied to London boys. (Mr. Halford very 
rightly asks why this should be. Why should not the water 
be restocked? Angling might be limited to the hours 
between sunrise and 10a.m.) In after life came more serious 


‘things,—trout-fishing, for instance, in the Thames. Here 


the best fish was one of nearly ten pounds, caught’ under 





Shepperton Weir. Fishing in the Wandle; the Itchen, the Test, 
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tours of inquiry which he made in the autumn of 1901, he is 
struck by the fact that although manufacturers, great and small, 
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and many other streams followed. Mr. Halford tells the story in 
a simple, pleasant fashion. He may rely on it that he has more 
sympathisers than he knows. The writer of this notice remembers 
well his first fish, though he had not the luck of beginning this 
chapter of life at the early age of six. And he, too, looks back to 
early mornings by the banks of the Serpentine, a beginning of 
many wanderings further afield. There are a number of good 
illustrations. We could wish, however, that they did more 
actually to illustrate the book. 








TRADE-UNIONISM AND BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Trade-Unionism and British Industry. By Edwin A. Pratt. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—This volume is a reprint of a series of articles which 
the author contributed to the Times between November 18th, 
1901, and January, 1902, under the title of “The Crisis in British 
Industry.” These dates show that the articles anticipated the 
fiscal controversy associated with the name and policy of Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; and the fact of that controversy having divided thecountry 
into opposing camps, although it has not changed Mr. Pratt’s 
views, has of course not been without its influence upon him. 
At the same time, he confesses that when he looks back to the 


representing a large variety of different trades in various parts of 
the country, discussed their grievances with him, it was only on 
very rare occasions that reference was made by them to fiscal 
difficulties and theneed of Protection, and then only incidentally. 
Mr. Pratt’s letters caused so much talk and were so generally 
quoted at the time they appeared, as being one of the most re- 
markable indictments of Trade-Unionism that have ever been 
published, that it is unnecessary to pass special criticism on 


them now. 








ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 


Roman Roads in Britain. By Thomas Codrington.. With 


Large Chart of the Roman Roads, and Small Maps in the Text. 


(S.P.C.K. 5s.)—Those few of us who still take pleasure in walking, 
and feel the charms of wayfaring, cannot fail to be attracted by 
the grandness of the Roman roads. To all such we would recom- 
mend the purchase of this little book by Mr. Codrington. It isa 
dry book, full of learning, and too closely packed with topo- 
graphical details and distances to be read through at a sitting. 
But as a handbook to the Roman roads in Britain it is excellent. 
An introductory chapter describes the manner of making the 
roads, their straightness, the methods by which they were laid 
out, the milliaries, and the stations. The “ Itinerary ” of Antonine, 


which is supposed to date from the second or third century, 
affords all the contemporary information almost which we possess. 
Then, in separate chapters, the courses of Watling Street, Erming 
Street, the Foss Way, and the other less important roads are 
surveyed in detail. With this as a guide-book there could be no 
pleasanter object for a walking tour in England than to follow, 
let us say, the Foss Way from Lincoln to Axminster. It is a 
hundred and eighty-two miles long, and no part between the 
extreme points is over six miles out of the straight line. Leicester, 
Cirencester, Bath, and Ilchester lie on the way. Through Warwick- 
shire it is for forty miles mostly grass-grown, and merely a field 
road. Between Cirencester and Bath for twenty-nine miles there 
is not a village on it. Many of the modern highways, as we all 
know, follow the course of the old Roman roads; but often there 
are gaps, and the traces of the Roman roadmakers’ work are 
almost lost. Sometimes parish and county boundaries show the 
course and follow the tracks of the great roads, which were 
convenient landmarks. 








MEMOIRS OF MADAME VIGEE LEBRUN. 

Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun. Translated by Lionel 
Strachey. (Grant Richards. 12s.\—Madame Lebrun brought 
out her autobiography in 1835, when she was in her eightieth 
year. She showed her artistic gift in very early days, and she 
continued to exercise it for many years. The list of her pictures, 
beginning with 1768, when she was only twelve years of age, is 
prodigiously large. It is fairly complete up to 1789 (when the 
artist emigrated), and numbers some three hundred, not reckon- 
ing duplicates, which would increase the total by nearly half 
as many again. From 1789 up to 1802, when she returned to 
France, her activity was not so accurately recorded, but she 
seems to have been incessantly employed. Her Memoirs are very 
pleasant reading, not concerned, we may say, with anything 
below the surface of things, but always, it would seem, truthful, 
and showing good feeling and good sense. She gives her im- 
pressions of a multitude of distinguished or notorious persons with 


whom her art brought her into contact. These i ‘ 
mostly pleasant. Among the few who inspired hee vith alt 
dislike was the Emperor Paul. Among the countries which = 
visited was England. Her description of it is scarcel: the 
ing, though we see that a prolonged acquaintance pig Eno}; 
society made her unwilling to leave it even for her native _ 
Of the prices which she received for her work she says but Ii 
We learn, however, that she had made considerable savi ~ 
unhappily dissipated by her husband—and that she had no diff 
culty in supporting herself and her daughter by her earninns 
As to particular prices, we hear that on one occasion she received 
£320, and did not think this extravagant. This was in 1786, and 
compares favourably with the sums paid to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
The book is handsomely illustrated with reproductions of por. 
traits, none of them, however, to be matched with the well-known 
portrait of the artist and her daughter. (This child was in the 
end a cause of grief to her mother. She married foolishly, and 
died many years before her mother.) One of the most interesting 
portraits is of the Dauphin; Marie Antoinette appears several 
times; but the pictures are not very characteristic, 








ADVENTURES ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 

Adventures on the Roof of the World. By Mrs. Aubrey le Blond, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—This most interesting collection of 
mountaineering stories makes us realise how large an Alpine 
literature has grown up. Mrs. le Blond has not only made a 
happy selection, but has strung them together with the knowledge 
of an Alpine climber and the skill of a capable narrator They 
are arranged in chapters devoted to the several dangers incurred 
by mountaineers,—ice-slopes, snow-cornices, storms, avalanches, 
landslips, accidents human and external, and those due to rash. 
ness and physical exhaustion. She has used the words of those 
who have told their own story, and a wonderful and pathetic 
record it is. The powers of endurance revealed by somo 
Alpine accidents are extraordinary. Mr. Hill, the sole survivor 
of a party of five who attempted the Dent Blanche by its western 
aréte, finished the climb after the accident, and after hours of ice. 
cutting, lost his way in the gullies, slept in the open, and reached 
home safely. Messrs. Mummery, Slingsby, and Carr spent two 
days on an ice-slope, a prolonged feat of ice-cutting and wake- 
fulness. Perhaps no man possessed more nerve than the late Mr, 
Mummery; as a rear guard he would do things that make one 
wonder now, rather than leave a rope behind. A day or so before 
he lost his life we recollect that he performed an almost identical 
feat. The most striking, and perhaps most vivid, account of all 
these Alpine adventures is Ignazio Somis’s relation of the en- 
tombment of three women of Bergemoletto in the year 1755 for 
more than a month beneath an avalanche. It is, in the English 
translation—a sufficiently faithful one—a picturesque story of 
remarkable literary force and pathos. A piece of vigorous 
descriptive writing is Sir Martin Conway’s account of the great 
landslip of Elm, in Switzerland. There are appropriate photo- 
graphs. 





SOME MEMORIES OF THE HEAD. 

Some Memories of the Head. (Neill and Co.)—It is necessary 
to explain that by the affectionate sobriquet of the “Head” is 
meant Hely-Hutchinson Almond, who was Head-Master of Loretto 
School for forty-one years. We have sermons preached in the 
school chapel—where his voice had often been heard, for he was a 
preacher of rare effectiveness—and recollections by colleagues and 
pupils. Mr. Almond took charge of Loretto School when it was 
in the lowest water, though, indeed, a misplaced confidence of his 
put it for a time in a lower deep still ; he left it after a prolonged 
rule one of the most prosperous institutions in Great Britain. 
This volume reveals in a way the secret of this great success. 
We say “in a way,” because it is only to those who knew the man 
and could appreciate him—not always the same thing—that this 
secret is known. The outside reader of this book will begin by 
wondering how this man, whose sharp corners and roughnesses 
are evident enough, managed to get such a hold on those about 
him. But that he did get this hold is evident. Witness after 
witness comes forward to testify how he mastered them. The man’s 
courage, single-mindedness, earnestness, are evident enough; the 
magic of his personality is another matter. This volume, 
privately printed, but to be obtained from the publishers, is an 
avant-coureur of the Life that is in preparation. 











THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM. 


The Founder of Mormonism. By J. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D. 
(W. Heinemann. 10s. net.)—This is described as “a psychological 





study of Joseph Smith, jun.” The elements of heredity and environ- 
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examined and weighed. The man’s aucestry 
ment vy eaggaaer taint which showed iteclf clearly in his 
sel Then he was brought up in the midst of that strange 
eee of a life of crude materialism and periodic outbursts of 
oe exotion which is to be found in certain conditions of 
‘ty. AD existence commonly untouched by intellectual 
ae but moved from time to time by religious storms, cannot 
al to have some strange developments. Besides these matters 
e have an account of the “revelations,” of the Book of Mormon, 
pee mysterious gold plates and all the strange paraphernalia of 
: tter-Day Saintdom. Mr. Riley has studied the literature of 
2 subject, no trifling task, for it is very copious,—the literature 
ofall subjects 18 copious nowadays, when it is becoming excep- 
tional not to write at least a pamphlet. And he preserves, as far 
as may be, & judicial attitude. “ As far as may be,” we say, 
pecause it is not easy to be calm in the presence of combinations 
so amazing as we find in the history of Mormonism. The “'Tran- 
scription of the Gold Plates” seen in the facsimile which faces 
81 is indeed a curious sight. It is just the thing that an 
ignorant lad turned loose among school-books might put together. 
As for Joseph Smith himself, he seems to have gone the way 
that greater “ Founders ” have gone before him. The opportunities 
of power were too much for his moral strength. 








THE HISTORY OF A BANKING HOUSE. 

The History of « Banking House. By Harry Tucker Easton. 
(Blades, East,and Blades. 15s. net.)—In this volume, distinguished 
by an appropriate dignity of type, paper, binding, &c., we have 
the history of the banking house of Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
The founder of the bank was Thomas Smith, of Nottingham. He 
was born in 1631, followed the business of a mercer, and added 
to it that of a banker. He died in 1698. His grandson Abel 
(1717-88) seems to have been the great financial genius of the 
family, for he founded the London house, and set up branches at 
Hull and Lincoln. The London foundation was a bold pro- 
ceeding; it may be paralleied with the action of the Coutts 
family. Branches of the family have gained distinction under 
the names of Carrington, Pauncefote, and Smith-Dorrien. Alto- 
gether, this is a story of a strong-willed, clear-headed race, 
which has well deserved the continuous prosperity that it has 
enjoyed. In 1902 Smith, Payne, and Smiths was amalgamated 
with the Union Bank of London. The trend of business is this 
way; but great individualities will always assert themselves. 
Many details of interest will be found in the book. Two or three 
may be given here. The famous cheque for £10,000 which 
Macaulay received for his History was drawn on this bark. 
The first Clearing House was established on premises belonging 
to the firm. The transactions on March 8rd, 1777, amounted to 
£104,739; they now average more than fifty millions. In 1901 
four only of the private bankers to whom the Clearing House 
always belonged survived. A company was then formed to take 
it over. In 1804 the firm was assessed at £790; in 1904 the 
rateable value of the premises was £10,382. 








POLITICS AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. 

Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel.. By the Rev. J. C. Todd. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—There is no lack of courage, and, we 
are inclined to think, of what goes beyond courage, in this book. 
Mr. Todd insists on the extent of fusion between the Hebrew and 
Canaanite races, and their respective religions. “The three great 
agricultural feasts are Canaanite—the feast of Unleavened Bread, 
the feast of Weeks, and the feast of Tabernacles.” “The religious 
conflict ended in the victory of Yahweh, but Yahweh Baalized. 
Sein Baalism contained much that was true and beautiful 
which cannot be detected in primitive Yahwism.” One religion, 
in Mr. Todd’s view, represents the nomadic, the other the settled 
agricultural, life. The two tables enclosed in the ark were the 
“lots by which the priest ascertained the divine will: the openiag 
of the ark was the greatest sin because it was a sacrilegious 
attempt to obtain divine counsel without the authorised person 
and the due rites.” There is something startling in these dicta, 
and, we cannot help saying, something more than startling in the 
passage (p. 42) in which the prostitution within temple precincts 
is dealt with. “Every stone we hurl at the Western Semites is 
aimed also at the Greeks, and it is a foolish occupation to throw 
stones at Sophocles, for example.” Yet St. Paul did it (Romans i. 
27), and we are old-fashioned enough to prefer St. Paul to Mr. 
Todd, even though the new teacher has the advantage of living 
in the twentieth century. The fact is that our author is more to 
be trusted the further he gets from the origines ; when he reaches 
firm historical ground he has much that is suggestive to say. 
Suggestive, indeed, is his whole book ; but it is a concio ad clerum, 
and, we might add, clerum robustioris ingenii. 











THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST TIME. 


Through Canada in Harvest Time. By James Lumsden. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Lumsden travelled through Canada in 
1902 as a member of a party of journalists. It is not, perhaps, 
the surest way of seeing and understanding a country, but it is 
probably the pleasantest. Nevertheless, Mr. Lumsden isa capable 
critic, and he notes with some amusement: the redundant 
enthusiasm of the Canadian for his country and convincing belief 
in its destiny. He is enthusiastic himself, being especially struck 
by the wheat of Manitoba, and the ease with which a mere scratch- 
ing of the soil produces crops continuously from the same ground. 
This successive cropping is overdone. The Sacramento Valley is 
acase in point. In fact, the charge of greed could be brought 
against all classes of pioneers,—they are thoroughly reckless, 
and almost criminally wasteful. The energy, the hope, and 
the sanguine cheerfulness of the settlers, from Quebec to Van- 
couver, infected Mr. Lumsden; and certainly the rapid success 
that waits on the worker must appeal to those who have seen the 
small results of a life of strenuous endeavour in England in the 
farming class. Mr. Lumsden notices the extraordinary change 
that takes place in the uneducated labourer in Canada; he becomes 
a self-respecting person, and really more of a man. He might 
have emphasised this feature of Colonial progress, for it is a very 
striking one. Men are made to think for themselves, to realise 
the value of a personal initiative. Mr. Lumsden speaks of one 
drawback to the career of the successful settler. His tendency to 
overvalue the material aspect of life is apparent to all. Asa 
friendly critic, Mr. Lumsden notes the settler’s disregard of 
appearances, his uncared-for harness, his untidy agriculture—all 
is accounted for by disinclination to waste time on unprofitable 
things—but he deprecates the lack of refinement so often dis- 
played by the settler’s house, and proceeding from the same 
origin. The dollar occupies his thoughts too largely. But the 
prevailing note of this harvest tour is praise and hopefulness, for 
the traveller sees a splendid future before the country, and as an 
Imperial granary that future is already assured. 








HOW TO KEEP, WELL. 


How to Keep Well. By Floyd M. Crandall, M.D. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—Books on health are almost invariably interest. 
ing, and Dr. Crandall’s is not by any means an exception to the 
rule. He begins with chapters in which the present art of medi- 
cine and the causes of disease are generally treated. Bacteria 
and infection follow, and then we are told about the chief 
remedies or preventives, the anti-toxins and vaccination. Of 
this latter he says that “it is the most potent measure of preven- 
tion which man has yet discovered in his long warfare with 
disease.” The opponents of vaccination are not susceptible of 
conviction by reasoning, though they are very frequently moved 
by terror; if they were, the figures adduced by Dr. Crandall 
should move them. In early days when the preventive was 
applied thoroughly and carefully the effects were indisputable. 
Here isanexample. In 1800 the deaths in Vienna from small-pox 
averaged eight hundred and thirty-five yearly ; in 1805, after four 
years of really effective vaccination, they fell to two. Dr. 
Crandall has much that is worth hearing to say on the 
diet and general treatment of children, and much also on 
the diseases, habits, dangers, and general rules as to diet, 
exercise, work, &c., in middle life and old age. One admir- 
able counsel to the old is that which concerns the retire- 
ment from work. On the dieting of the old he has good 
advice to give. ; “The more your years the less your food,” would 
not be a bad rule. Many people have their lives disturbed and 
shortened by the unreasonable care of relatives, who seek to 
remedy naturally increasing weakness by unnaturally increased 
food. We regret to see that Dr. Crandall has something like a 
prejudice against golf. “Bicycling,” he tells us, “is apt to put 
sudden and excessive strains upon the heart.” “Golf is also 
capable of doing similar injury.” Possibly “capable,” but 
nothing more. Its great virtue is that it so slightly increases 
the movement of the heart. To go round a quite level course 
would raise the heart-beats little more than so much walking. 
As to “walking and gardening,” which Dr. Crandall recommends, 
the first is liable to become a bore, and the second can hardly be 
carried on without sudden strains. The experience of the writer 
of this notice is that golf is far better than either. He finds that 
a walk without golf at the end causes neuralgia, while the same 
walk with the golf is an unmixed good. 








WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


William Wilberforce. By Travers Buxton, M.A. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Buxton tells this “Story of a Great Crusade ” sufficiently 
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well, He does not assume the strictly historical attitude. That 
would imply reservations and provisoes very much out of place in 
such @ book. When we talk of a “crusade” we imply that it is 
a case of absolute right against absolute wrong, light against 
darkness, the Cross against the infidel. Sir Robert Peel was a 
patriotic and right-minded statesman, yet, as Mr. Morley tells us 
in his “Life of Gladstone,” as late as in 1833 “he would have 
nothing to do with either immediate or gradual emancipation.” 
As it is, it might have been better to make the division between 
the questions of the abolition of the slave trade and the abolition 
of slavery more distinct. Mr. Buxton is “ disappointed to find that 
Wilberforce’s excessive fear of his ecclesiastical position being 
‘misunderstood, led him to apologise to the Vicar of Islington, who 
remonstrated with him for attending at a Dissenting meeting in 
his parish and taking the Communion there.” Surely it was, at 
the best, an imprudent act. The “ Vicar of Islington” was, we 
presume, Daniel Wilson, not by any means a bigot. 








THE STORY OF SEVILLE. 


The Story of Seville. By Walter M. Gallichan. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the “ Mediaeval Towns” 
Series. The writer who treats of Seville, which ranks with Naples 
and Rome as a city to be seen by all who would complete their 
experiences of life, must be an enthusiast, and Mr. Gallichan 
fulfils the condition. He gives his first three chapters to the 
history of the city. New Seville—Hispalis was the old city— 
dates from somewhere in the fourth century A.D. Early in the 
eighth century it fell into the hands of the Moors; the Christians 
recovered it in the thirteenth. It is not easy to say how far the 
city gained by the exchange. Fernando, who recovered it, had some 
good points ; but there could hardly have been among its Moorish 
Kings such a monster as Pedro the Cruel; nor had the infidels 
such an institution as the Inquisition. Mr. Gallichan expresses 
in strong terms his horror at the proceedings of the Holy Office. 
His language elsewhere about Spanish piety is scarcely consistent. 
In no civilised country is there more religion and less morality. 
Three chapters on the “ Artists of Seville” have been contributed 
by Mr. C. G. Hartley, and the illustrations have been executed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hartley. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from the Far East is still very meagre,—a clear 
indication that movements of importance are taking 
place, for reticence in war news is always a sign of activity. 
The fortnight before the relief of Kimberley our armies 
seemed to have gone to sleep. But though we hear nothing 
from the Yalu except that the Japanese and Russians are 
drawn up on opposite sides of the river, with a front stretching 
some forty miles from the river’s mouth, and are, in the 
language of the prize-ring, sparring for an opening, Friday’s 
telegrams from St. Petersburg recount the sinking of a 
Japanese transport at sea by a Russian cruiser. During the 
early part of the week the Vladivostok squadron, or a 
portion of it, made its way out of harbour, and was reported 
to have raided the port of Gensan, or Wonsan, a Korean 
treaty port on the east side of the waist or narrowest part of 
Korea, now in the occupation of the Japanese. Here they 
sank a Japanese merchant vessel, and drove the garrison 
inland. Admiral Jessen, who is commander of the Vladi- 
vostok raiders, further reports that on Tuesday, April 26th, 
two of his torpedo-boats met a Japanese transport at sea, 
the ‘ Kinshiu Maru,’ of 4,000 tons, laden with rice, coal, and 
other stores, and sank her. The Russians took on. board 
17 officers, 20 soldiers, 85 military coolies, and 65 of the crew 
who surrendered. 





According to Reuter’s telegram, “the remainder of the | 
men, who were to form a landing party, and were left without 
officers, obstinately refused to surrender or to go on board a 
Russian cruiser. Furthermore, they offered armed resistance 
to the Russians. In the end they were sent to the bottom 
with the transport.” Reuter also states that on April 25th, at 
8 o'clock in the evening, the Russians sank at sea the Japanese 
steamer ‘Nakamura Maru,’ about 220 tons, whose crew had 
been placed in safety. Later telegrams add that two hundred 
men went down in the ‘Kinshiu Maru.’ The Russian 
Admiralty, we are told, “holds that the Russian com- 
mander had no alternative but to sink the ship, as he could | 
not spare a prize crew or hamper the movements of his swift | 
squadron by the addition of a slower steamer.” | 


As to whether Admiral Jessen was justified or not in | 
sinking the transport we cannot pronounce any definite 
opinion till further details are received. A great deal must , 
depend upon whether the remainder of the crew showed fight, | 


communication with Vladivostok by wireless telegraph. The 
point of interest is now whether he will be able to elude the 
vigilance of the Japanese fleet and return to Vladivostok. 
If he does, or, still more, if he can keep the sea and do further 
damage to the Japanese, the Russians will have scored a 
point. In all probability, however, his action will prove 
merely a gnat-bite. Meantime, Admiral Togo’s movements 
remain as mysterious as ever. He has again visited Port 
Arthur, but he only fired a few shots at the forts and then 
withdrew. Whether Port Arthur is “sealed” or not still 
remains a doubtful question. 


The visit of President Loubet to Italy this week has been a 
great success. Not only Rome, but all the chief provincial 
cities have shown by their gifts and addresses the widespread 
popularity which France possesses for the moment with every 
class of Italian. Italy has forgiven the later exploits of 
Napoleon III., and remembers only the part he played in 
her liberation; and with the populace the recent Anti- 
Clerical policy in France, and the fact that M. Loubet will 
not be received by the Vatican, add to their entbusiasm for 
their new ally. It is a memorable visit in more ways than 
one, for, as the Italian newspapers point out, it is the first 
time that France has officially visited the new un-Papal 
Rome. The recently concluded Arbitration Treaty and Labour 
Convention give a practical importance to the friendship, 
The visit does not seem to us to have any great diplomatic 
significance, for between Frenchmen and Italians there isa 
natural tie of race and feeling which gives a warmness to 
their greetings that is perhaps more than the facts warrant. 
German papers seem to be content to take the sensible line 
that for a member of the Triple Alliance to come to an 
understanding with an outside Power rather strengthens than 
weakens the Alliance. We may note, however, that the 
difficult position into which the visit has forced the Vatican 
will not tend to ameliorate the struggle with the French 
Clericals. 


The Hungarian railway strike has resulted in a remarkable 
victory for the Government, which has crushed it by foroe. 
The railways are State property, the employés having the 
status of public officials, and Count Tisza was therefore 
technically in the right in employing the forces of the State 
against a number of “sworn officials bringing themselves 
within the Penal Code.” But most Hungarians seem. to 
doubt the wisdom of his coercive policy, since the railway- 
men had just grievances, which they took the only means to 
rectify; and his employment of the Railway Regiment of 
Regulars and his militarisation of the Reservists are especially 
criticised, as constituting a dangerous precedent which may 


| be used in the future against the Government. The event 


has been a most instructive instance of the kind of impasse 
which the nationalisation of great industries is bound to lead 
to. When a workman is a servant of the State he loses his 
right to combine, and the ordinary tactics of Labour become 
for him criminal offences. The difficulty is still graver under 


'a popular Government, where the. coercive power which 


opposes the workers is simply themselves organised in 
another form. 


A very interesting movement is on foot in South Africa. 
Early in the year the Natal Government made a proposal to 
the Transvaal for the amalgamation of the Natal and the 
Central South African railway systems. Lord Milner replied 
that any scheme of federation should include the whole sub- 
continent, so the matter was postponed till after the Cape 
elections. As soon as he took office Dr. Jameson submitted a 
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scheme of union to the High Commissioner,\and with the co- 
operation of Rhodesia plans are now being’ drawn up for a 
complete federation of South African railweys. We are glad 
to see the self-governing Colonies leading the way in the 
direction of federal experiments. The danger will always be 
that the Transvaal may tend to force the pace, and have the 
other States limping unwillingly after her. Railway federa- 
tion is a step to which the staunchest local particularism 
could scarcely be hostile. It will secure economy in manage- 
ment and increased receipts for the Governments concerned, 
and it will make things easier for the public. 


On April 21st a force drawn from the crews of the vessels 
‘Hyacinth,’ ‘ Fox,’ and ‘Mohawk,’ assisted by a hundred and 
twenty-five men of the lst Hampshire Regiment, drove out 
the Dervish garrison from Illig, in Italian Somaliland, with a 
loss of three killed and six wounded. The Italian and British 
flags were hoisted side by side, and it is proposed to hand 
over the fortress to a tribe which is loyal to the Italian 
Government. The business seems to have been excellently 
managed, and the gallantry of the storming party is specially 
commended. The capture of Illig will destroy one of the 
chief channels through which the Mullah received munitions 
of war, and with the co-operation which may be expected 
from the Italian Government and the tribes under its pro- 
tection, it looks as if he were going to find his sanctuary 
an uneasy place to dwell in. 


This week has brought further news from Tibet. The 
breach between the two Grand Lamas seems to be widening, 
for the Lhasa authorities have deprived the Teshu Lama of 
all authority in the Khambajong district as a punishment for 
his failure to expel the Mission last year, and Colonel Young- 
husband has consoled him by remitting haif the fine imposed 
upon the Gyangtse monastery. The general attitude of the 
people of the district is friendly. They are relieved at the 
departure of the troublesome Lhasa officials; and, being a 
race of bargainers, flock to the British lines to sell produce. 
Our troops are employing the time of waiting by making a 
complete survey of the Gyangtse district. The Chinese 
Amban has promised to meet Colonel Younghusband within 
the next three weeks, and has announced his intention of 
bringing some authoritative Tibetan officials along with him. 
Tibetan troops are reported to be raising walls at a pass 
between Gyangtse and the Yambok Lake, but there seems 
little prospect of further opposition by arms. We shall 
doubtless have to face a great deal of wearisome negotiation, 
but it is hopeful news that the theocracy is beginning to be 
divided against itself. 


The Australian Labour party has kept its word. On 
Thursday week, with some assistance from the regular 
Opposition, it succeeded in defeating Mr. Deakin’s Govern- 
ment on the discussion of those central planks of the Minis- 
terial platform, the Arbitration and Navigation Bills. The 
Ministry at once resigned, and Mr. Watson, the Labour 
leader, has proceeded to form a Government, which, with 
the exception of the Attorney-General, is composed wholly 
of his own followers. The experiment will be watched with 
deep interest, and, we hope, with a certain sympathy. The 
Labour party has been given a chance of showing whether or 
not it is capax imperiit. It remains to be seen whether the 
practical duties of administration will sober its fancies, and 
whether, as Mr. Watson has promised, it will refrain from 
“reckless expenditure on dubious objects.” Mr. Watson’s 
task will not be an easy one, for he does not command a clear 
majority in either House; and though the followers of Mr. 
Reid and Mr. Deakin are at present incensed with each other, 
a coalition may easily be effected. 


The King and Queen, escorted by a squadron of warships, 
crossed from Holyhead early on Tuesday morning in the Royal 
yacht, and landed at Kingstown before noon. They then pro- 
ceeded to Punchestown, witnessing a full day’s sport, spending 
the night at the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park, and 
returning to Punchestown on the following day. On Thurs- 
day the King laid the foundation stone of the new buildings 
of the Royal College of Science in Dublin. Alike on 
their disembarkation, at the races, and in Dublin, their 
Majesties appear to have met with an exceedingly cordial 
welcome, and the King’s references, in his replies to the 


usual loyal addresses, to the administration d thekae 
and the social problems now uppermost in apo a 
with general approval. The Nationalist Press is divided vs 
the subject of the presentation of addresses by Nationalist 
bodies, but even those organs which deprecate such actio 
not behindhand in expressing friendly personal odie = 
towards the Royal visitors. he most uncompromisin wi 
Monarchist in Ireland is alive to the compliment Bei 
country by the King's visit, and wishes that he may have ha 
weather and good sport. That visit will lose none of Ns 
ciliatory influence if, as appears likely, it becomes an i 
instead of a special and isolated event. Butif that is to be 
the rule, the Sovereign ought assuredly to have a Royal 
residence in Ireland. If the King made residence in Ireland 
fashionable, a good corrective would be supplied to the 
absenteeism which it is feared in some quarters may result 
from the Land Purchase Act. 


Tuesday’s papers contain a letter addressed by Mr. Cham. 
berlain to a Liverpool correspondent on the Chinese labour 
question. As we anticipated in a recent article, Mr. Chamber. 
lain has on this question shown no disposition to take up a 
position of antagonism to the Government. He reminds his 
correspondent that while still Colonial Secretary he clearly 
defined the principle on which he proposed to deal with the 
question,—namely, “to offer no opposition on the part of the 
Imperial Government to the employment of Asiatic labour if 
it were clearly shown that such employment was desired by the 
great majority of the white inhabitants of the two Colonies,” 
This condition he assumes to be fulfilled, in which case he 
deprecates the overriding of local opinion. Dealing with 
the various arguments brought against the introduction of 
Asiatics, Mr. Chamberlain expresses the opinion that if the 
employment of such labour is successful it will pave the way 
for the introduction of a much larger number of British work. 
men than could in any other circumstances find occupation 
in South Africa. At the same time, he is not so certain 
whether the employment of the Chinese will be an economic 
success. Though we do not agree with the letter, it affords 
strong proof of Mr. Chamberlain’s political candour, for it 
unquestionably ranges him on the side of the Government in 
the matter of Chinese labour. No one can now say that he is 
going to shelter himself from the unpopularity caused by their 
action. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in answer to a question addressed to 
him by Major Seely, stated that the value of the output of 
gold in the Transvaal in March, 1899, was £1,654,258. Now 
it has reached the total of £1,309,329,—that is, it is now nearly 
as large as it was at its most prosperous period before the war. 
This does not look as if the gold industry were being utterly 
ruined by the lack of labour, or as if its condition warranted 
the most desperate remedies. If even after the tremendous 
convulsion of a three years’ war the output can be so quickly 
restored almost to its highest previous figure, the industry 
is not one about which there need be any despair. 


On Friday week Mr. Paulton moved the second reading of 
the Trade-Union and Trade Disputes Bill. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the questions raised by this measure; but we 
may here note its chief provisions. It proposes to legalise 
“peaceful” picketing; to amend the law of conspiracy by 
making it legal for two or more persons in agreement to per- 
form acts in a trade dispute which are at present legal for 
one; and it provides that the conduct of unauthorised 
members of a Union shall not make the general funds of 
the Union liable in an action for damages. Mr. Balfour 
suggested that the provisions of the Bill were of too revolu- 
tionary a character to be accepted ‘without further inquiry, 
and proposed to wait for the Report of the Commission 
appointed last year. While defending Trade-Unions, he 
thought the first care of the House must be to protect 
individual liberty. After speeches by Mr. Cripps, Mr. Robson, 
and Mr. Churchill, and a very able analysis by the Attorney- 
General of the legal objections to the measure, the Bill was 
read a second time by 238 votes to 199, the Government 
having declared their intention of treating it as a non-party 
measure. A Motion for its reference te a Standing Com- 





mittee was. however, abandoned, 
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gone rem for the second reading of the Aliens Bill came 

the House on Monday. With the aim of the measure 
on in the Je will agree, but it is a matter in which the 
a wre must move very carefully, lest anything should 
a, impair the privilege of sanctuary which this 
i always afforded to the oppressed in foreign lands. 
agrd the Home Secretary power by his fiat to expel an 
° ee to us contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
= ase being properly left to the Courts of Law. The 
gach por am of the Bill was made by Mr. Asquith, who, 
ables oe8 in support of Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment 
affirming the principle of asylum, pointed out that the bad effects 
of alien immigration had been greatly exaggerated, and that 
-, London only 24 per cent. of such inhabitants were in receipt 
a Pier Law relief, while the percentage for the whole popula- 
pin was 8. For overcrowding and such evils the real remedy 
was to be found in a more vigorous enforcement of the 
existing law, and by legislation to prevent sweating, rather 
than by a measure of exclusion. Mr. Long and Mr. Akers- 
Douglas spoke in defence of the measure, and on a division 
the amendment was rejected by 241 votes against 117. 


There was an interesting discussion in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday on cotton-growing in the Empire, 
in which both sides showed a commendable interest. Mr. 
Emmott, speaking on behalf of the British Cotton-Growing 
Association, thanked the Government for the assistance 
they had given, and pointed out that the only barrier 
to making our Central African territories a great cotton- 
producing region lay in the labour question. Mr. Lyttelton, 
in an interesting speech, summarised the steps which have 
been taken in this work throughout the Empire. Egypt, 
thanks to Lord Cromer, sends us a good supply, and there 
is every hope that cotton-growing may be established in 
the Soudan. Experiments are being made in Rhodesia and 
other parts of Suth Africa, but the West Coast of Africa is 
the chief centre of promise. It has been arranged that the 
Cotton-Growing Association shall contribute £30,000 a year 
for the work, and that Southern Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
Lagos shall provide £6,500 for three years. No better work in 
the cause of Imperialism could be undertaken, for on its success 
depends the future of some of our chief tropical possessions. 


Last Saturday’s papers contained a correspondence between 
Sir Howard Vincent and General Turner, late Director of the 
Auxiliary Forces, which has made a painful impression upon 
all who care for the welfare of the Volunteers. Sir Howard 
Vincent, who has for thirty years taken a most active part in 
the Volunteer movement, asks General Turner to give him 
his reasons for resigning. General Turner in reply states 
that his request to be relieved of his office at an earlier date 
than that settled was made “as the only protest in my power 
to offer against a course which has been taken, and which 
Iam convinced from experience is one very prejudicial to the 
well-being and efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces.” General 
Turner also points out in his letter that the placing of the 
Department of the Auxiliary Forces under the Adjutant- 
General was a recurrence “to the old state of things which 
has produced more than anything else with regard to the 
Auxiliary Forces the terrible delay for which the War Office 
is so notorious.” The confidence which General Turner has 
inspired in all sections of Volunteers will, we fear, make his 
letter a cause of the greatest uneasiness and disappointment. 


The more we consider the placing of the Volunteers under the 
Adjutant-General instead of in a separate Department of their 
own, the more convinced are we that a step most injurious to 
the interests of the civilian soldier has been taken. Instead of 
giving the Volunteers an appropriate training and organisation, 
we have, we fear, entered upon a course which can be best 
described as one for making them into imitation Regulars. 
As an indication of this process we may note the first official 
act of the new régime as regards the Volunteers, criticised by 
& correspondent in another column. The Army Council, pre- 
sumably at the instance of the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment, have begun to busy themselves with the uniforms of 
the Volunteers! Such events fill one with despair as to 
Army reform. The War Office at its period of greatest 
Petrifaction could not have paid more public homage to the 
notion that the uniform is the essential part of the soldier. 





If we are ever invaded, and the War Office is entered by our 
conquerors, we may feel certain that they will find there a 
Major-General solemnly writing a Minute on the arrangement 
of the trimming on a new field-servicé cap. 


At a meeting of Members of Parliament interested in the 
Auxiliary Forces held in the House of Commons on Thursday 
it was stated that it was the intention of the War Office to 
reduce the Imperial Yeomanry by a hundred and twenty per 
regiment, the Militia by sixty-four battalions, and the Volun- 
teers by eighty thousand men. According to the Daily Mail 
report, this statement “was made by Sir Howard Vincent, 
while Sir Hermon Hodge corroborated it so far as the 
Yeomanry were concerned.” Upon the motion of Colonel 
Williams, seconded by Major Seely, it was resolved unani- 
mously: “That a deputation wait upon the Prime Minister 
in order to urge upon him that it is essential that the Auxiliary 
Forces of the country should be placed under an independent 
Department at the War Office, communicating direct with the 
highest authority; to point out that a pledge to this effect 
was given by the Secretary of State for War on March 12th, 
1900, and that in spite of this promise the Auxiliary Forces are 
now placed under the Adjutant-General’s Department; and, 
further, to submit that, in the judgment of this meeting, any 
reduction in the establishment of the Auxiliary Forces is highly 
undesirable.—a course already taken, to their regret, in the 
case of the Imperial Yeomanry.” 


If there is no mistake in these statements, and if the 
Government really intend to make the reductions named, 
they are committing a most grievous error. We intensely 
dislike the notion of a Parliamentary battle over the 
Auxiliaries—there is no question of a party fight, as is seen 
by the active part taken in the matter by such Government 
stalwarts as Sir Howard Vincent—but if the Government 
persist in dealing the threatened blow, it will be absolutely 
necessary for all who believe in the usefulness of our civilian 
soldiers to offer them the most strenuous resistance. Consider- 
ing the invaluable help given in the war by the Auxiliary Forces, 
it would be nothing short of suicidal to throw away this great 
national asset. The Government logic seems to run in this 
fashion :—The Auxiliary Forces proved invaluable during the 
war. It is our duty to prepare for future wars. Therefore 
we will immensely reduce the Auxiliary Forces, 


We are glad to note that the Army Council has issued a 
stringent Order prohibiting private applications to the War 
Office. Officers are forbidden in future to write private 
letters to, or seek interviews with, War Office officials (unless 
with the special leave of their commanding officers); and 
attempts to use outside influence are not only forbidden, 
but will be regarded as an admission by the officer resorting 
to them “ that his case is not good on its merits, and it will be 
dealt with accordingly.” Letters written and interviews asked 
for by outsiders on behalf of an officer will be deemed to have 
been inspired by him unless he can prove that he had “no 
knowledge, direct or indirect, of such application.” After 
this drastic Order, efforts to make interest for an officer will 
do him a dire injury. Let us hope its spirit will be fully 
maintained. If it is, we shall have heard the last of the 
“feminine influence” so much talked of in recent years. 


During the week there has been held at Olympia a meeting 
of riflemen which has been aptly named the “ Miniature 
Bisley,” as the shooting has been with miniature rifles, or else 
with tubes and adapters fitted to the Service rifle. The 
meeting is no mere commercial venture, but is held under 
the joint auspices of the National Rifle Association and the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. The large number of 
entries, and the great interest shown in the meeting, are proof 
of the immense development of the rifle club movement. 
No one would, of course, claim that practice with a miniature 
rifle is anything like so effective as practice at a full range 
with full ammunition, but by practising with a miniature 
rifle at twenty or fifty yards a man learns the essential ground- 
work of shooting. Hecan cultivate a steady hand and “pull,” 
and a quick and correct eye, as well on the miniature as on 
the full range; and these things, once acquired, are not 
forgotten, and never fail to help make a man a good shot. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2; per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S plan of campaign is gradually 
becoming apparent. We can already distinguish 
its main outlines, and before long the whole will be revealed. 
Put shortly, Mr. Chamberlain has come to the conclusion 
that he will support the Government during the present 
Session. He will not therefore while Parliament is 
sitting engage in any agitation in the country which would 
make it difficult for them to continue in office without 
either repudiating him, or else losing the support of the 
moderate section of the party. Not till Parliament has 
risen—i.e., not till the autumn—will he resume his active 
attempt to convert the country to Protection. Meantime his 
plan will clearly be to organise his forces throughout the 
summer, and to use this period of slack water for diligent 
preparation. While few or no public meetings will be held, 
every effort will be used to complete the capture of Con- 
servative and Liberal Unionist organisations throughout 
the country. The “ machine ” is already very largely under 
Protectionist influences, and the process of purging it 
altogether of Free-traders will during the next few 
months be set in operation. Thus, if all goes well with 
Chamberlainism during the summer, we may expect that 
by the middle of September the policy of the Tariff 
Reform League will be supreme in the Associations. The 
Unionist party organisations, in fact, will wake up to find 
themselves committed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 


We shall be told, no doubt, that this is a very exag- 
gerated view, and we shall be asked whether we really 
think it likely that the Cabinet would allow such tactics 
to be pursued. Our answer is that they cannot help them- 
selves. Unless they are prepared to make a real stand 
against Chamberlainism, which, unhappily, their leader and 
the majority of his colleagues have clearly not the slightest 
desire to do, they will find it impossible to resist the policy 
of the “whole hog” in the Associations. But even if they 
desired so to do they could not, as the Wharton amendment 
showed, make a stand against Chamberlainism without 
risking being turned out of office, and this risk the Govern- 
ment will not run. Therefore they are at the mercy of the 
Protectionist party. Meantime, however, they can point 
to the fact that in certain ways Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
himself loyal to the Government. For example, though 
he was in a position to take an independent line in regard 
to Chinese labour—a line which must have greatly 
embarrassed the Government—he has refrained from 
doing so, but instead has publicly ranged himself on 
the side of those who support the Government policy. 
No better proof could, we admit, be given that 
Mr. Chamberlain does not mean to let the Govern- 
ment be turned out this Session, and that he does 
not mean to have a General Election this year. He 
does not intend to force the pace at present, or to 
emphasise in any way the differences between his policy 
and that of the moderate Unionists. We do not say the 
policy of Mr. Balfour advisedly, not only because so many 
different interpretations have been given of that policy 
that it is impossible to attach any precise meaning to it, 
but also because we believe Mr. Balfour, in spite of his 
verbal protestations, to be at heart a Chamberlainite, and 
to be willing when the moment is ripe to throw in his 
lot with Mr. Chamberlain. To sum up, then, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is to be allowed to carry out without protest 
his policy of strenuous but quiet organisation during 
the summer, and of open agitation during the autumn, 

rovided that he supports the Government on Chinese 
baecr and generally till the end of the Session, and 
so secures them another year of office. We do not, 
of course, suggest that this arrangement has been put 
into formal shape in written documents. There was no 
need to give it detailed expression. Acts, not words, 
constitute the understanding. As long as Mr. Chamber- 
lain supports the Government loyally in Parliament, and 
on unpopular as well as popular questions, the Govern- 
ment cannot object to his organising in the country 
in a way which does not force the topic of Pro- 
* fection into prominence while Parliament is sitting. 
The compact is a very natural one for an opportunist 
Administration to make, and will probably accomplish 








its object ; but there is one weakness in it, Jt 
take into account the chance of there being on 
hotly contested by-elections in which, owin hy two 
circumstances, the differences between the” baths, 
Unionists and the Tariff Reformers will be brough erate 
strong:contrast, and the Government will be Pit a 
sides. : No doubt it is probable that the Governm = 
be able to escape such a dilemma; but, on the cited 
the possibility cannot be ignored. a 
It is curious to note that while Mr. Chambeflain’s v-1: 
is materialising in the way we have FRE Policy 
also full of rumours that Mr. Balfour is “hardening” aie 
Free-trade direction; that personally he is Pt ] : 
inclined to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s policy than he w. vd 
the autumn; and generally that the Free-trade side of the 
argument has much more weight with him than it had 5; 
months ago. We entirely disbelieve these rumours and 
desire to warn our readers in the most emphatic way y 
can against relying on them. No Free-trade Unive 
ought to allow them to lull him into a state of {4 
security. Unless Mr. Balfour will come out into the 
open and publicly renounce all sympathy with Mt. 
Chamberlain’s policy, rumours such as we have named 
can give no sort of satisfaction to Free-traders. Frog. 
trade Unionists must then in no way relax their efforts to 
strike as hard blows as they can against Protection becausg 
there appears to be a lull in the fight, and because the 
Chamberlainites seem unwilling to renew the attack in the 
open. If they are urged to keep quiet, and told that they 
are only playing into the enemy’s hands by showing fight 
at the present moment, they must remember that now, quite 
as much as at any time during the controversy, the acts 
of the Government, as distinguished from their words, all 
tend to the support of Mr. Chamberlain. “ But,” it will 
be said, “it is all very well to counsel aggressive action, but 
what practicallylare the Free-trade Unionists to do at the 
present moment.” Our answer is that which we have 
given again and again during the past nine months, In 
the first place, they must organise within the Unionist 
party; and if they are forced to retire from their local 
Associations, they must not join the Liberals, but form 
organisations of their own. Next, they must lose no 
opportunity of forcing Mr. Balfour and his colleagues to 
define their attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
The proper place to do this is in the House of Commons. 
It surely cannot be said that the House whose prime 
business from its foundation has been fiscal is not a place 
where the question of Tariff Reform should be discussed, 
The Chairman of Committees may have been right in 
stopping Mr. Arthur Elliot from raising the matter 
on Thursday week, but on the other stages of the 
Budget Bill it must surely be in order to debate 
the question of the attitude of the Government towards 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. What the Free-trade Unionists 
want to know, and have a right to know, is whether Mr. 
Balfour and his Government are willing to condemn and 
resist Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. If they are not willing 
to do so, then the Free-trade Unionists must feel that 
they have no security whatever against the Chamberlain 
policy being adopted later as the official policy of the 
party. The presence of certain Free-traders in the Cabinet 
and the Government, and the talk about the Prime Minister 
beginning to lean towards Free-trade, are worthless 
guarantees unless the Government are prepared to condemn 
Chamberlainism. No other indication of their true attitude 
is worth taking into account. The only absolute test of a 
man’s views on a political or moral subject is that which 
can be obtained by a negative declaration. It is useless 
for a man to affirm that he is this, that, or the other, 
because he can give his own interpretation of what he 
asserts himself to be. If he says he is a Free-trader, 
nothing is really proved, for he may mean by Free-trade 
pure Protection. If, however, he says: “I am opposed 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. I believe it would ruin the 
country, and I shall resist it to the utmost,” we know 
exactly where we are. Hence, as we have said, what Free- 
trade Unionists must endeavour to obtain from Mr. Balfour 
is a precise condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
Until he will give such condemnation it is idle to regard him 
as in any true sense a Free-trader, and he must be opposed 
as an enemy to Free-trade. To demand such condemnation 
will break up the Unionist party? Possibly; but we 
contend that such disruption need not be, and will not be, 
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anything put temporary, and that if it is to come it is 


t it over quickly. We believe that after the 
at Fefeat of Protection which is certain to take 
oiace st the next General Election, the party as a whole 
will realise the terrible mistake committed by Mr. Balfour, 
will obliterate Protection in any shape or form from the 

rty banner, and will reunite on a Free-trade basis. But 
Pofore the Unionist party can thus be purged and reunited 
it must go through the fires of defeat at a General Election. 
That it will be so purged in time we do not doubt, and 
therefore we would urge upon Free-' de Unionists most 
strongly not to leave their party, but to remain in it so as 
to be ready after the defeat of Protection to re-establish 
that party on a Free-trade basis. From that work, a 
work in its essence intensely patriotic, not a single Free- 


trade Unionist can be spared. 





THE WAR AND THE CHANCES OF INTER- 
VENTION. 


R. HENRY NORMAN contributes to Thursday’s 

M Times a very interesting letter on the chances of 
intervention in the war, the various circumstances in 
which it might take place, and the risks involved as 
regards this country. Though in many particulars we do 
not find ourselves able to agree with Mr. Norman, we hold 
that the general note of warning sounded by him is one to 
which the British people must attend. We have repeatedly 
asserted that whichever way the contest goes, the results 
will tend to be injurious to us, or at any rate that no good 
for us can possibly come out of the contest, and nothing 
in recent events has inclined us to change our view. We 
stand to lose in any event. If Russia wins, we shall find 
our path full of perplexities owing to our obligations, real 
or sentimental, to Japan. If Japan wihs, we shall, on the 
other hand, as an Asian Power, be confronted with 
anxieties and difficulties which, though less immediate, 
will be even graver. A Japanese victory will in the end 
mean China for the Japanese,—that is, China, with all 
her vast resources, directed by Japan. But if Japan is 
able to “run” China, we may see the rise of an Asiatic 
naval Power formidable enough to threaten our present 
command of the sea in Asiatic waters. Hitherto we have 
only had to reckon with European rivals in considering the 
problem: of naval supremacy. It will be a very different 
matter if Japan organises and officers a great fleet for 
China, and directs the policy which will control that fleet. 
But though we agree with Mr. Norman in thinking 
the outlook one which demands the greatest possible cir- 
cumspection on the part of Great Britain, we cannot say 
that we are entirely convinced by his forecast of the course 
of the war. “It cannot be realised too soon,” says 
Mr. Norman, “that the war can have but one ending. It 
is out of the question for Russia to be defeated by Japan. 
Such a defeat would be the destruction of Russian 
prestige for generations ; it would be a national humiliation 
too colossal to be even thought of by Russia. If the war 
must endure for years, if the last Russian regiment must 
be mobilised, if the last rouble must be spent, if even vast 
international complications must be faced, and whatever 
losses or sacrifices must still be suffered, the end will be 
the same. Russia cannot and will not accept such a 
defeat. Let any Englishman reflect what would be his 
attitude under corresponding circumstances in his own 
country.” In the abstract, no doubt, this view is the 
correct one. Theoretically, it is inconceivable that Russia 
can allow herself to stay beaten in the Far East; and we 
admit that she must strain every effort, and be prepared 
to fight for ten years, rather than yield to Japan. We 
also admit that if Russia is only dogged enough she will 
win in the end owing to her great reserve of strength. 
Yet, in spite of this apparently invincible logic, we are 
still unable to feel certain that things must go as Mr. 
Norman predicts. We think it likely, but not certain. 
Our reason for doubt is the fact that the prediction of 
ultimate Russian victory is based on the assumption that 
all the conditions will remain as they are now. But 
can we feel sure that all the conditions will remain 
stable during the next few years? We do not consider 
any immediate political revolution to be at all likely in 
Russia; but is it certain that no political changes will 
take place? An outbreak of rural discontent on a 
great scale, induced by bad seasons or high taxes, an 








attempt at revolt in some of the discontented provinces 
of the Empire, the rise of a Mullah among the Mahom- 
medan tribes of Central Asia, a wave of discontent 
among the soldiers,—any one of these, or some similar 
but now entirely unforeseen incident, might greatly 
modify the course of events. Again, any great change in 
the Near East might exercise a momentous influence on 
the war. Suppose that the Sultan were to die and the 
Turkish Empire to be thrown into confusion. In that case 
not only would the various Balkan States be tempted to 
occupy portions of the Turkish Empire, and in doing so to 
fight among themselves, but the temptation to other Powers, 
and especially those interested in the Asian possessions of 
Turkey, to use the opportunity for aggrandisement would be 
very great. In the circumstances we have suggested, what 
would happen in Asia Minor and Syria, Tripoli and the 
Greek islands? Could Germany, urged on by her traders, 
resist the temptation to push her claims in Asia Minor? 
Could France take no note of what was happening in 
Syria? Could Italy and Austria refrain from action ? 
Could Britain view the fate of Arabia with indifference ? 
But in this conflict of interests Russia could not allow 
herself to be forgotten. Yet if she were still engaged in a 
death-struggle in the Far East it might be impossible for 
her to claim her full share in determining the destiny of 
Turkey. But Russia could not abandon her claims in 
regard to Constantinople and Syria because of a Japanese 
War. In order to make good her claims in respect to 
Turkey she might be prepared to suffer the humiliation 
of making peace with Japan before she had become 
victorious. We do not, of course, suggest for a moment 
that such happenings as those*just set forth are im- 
minent. We merely use them to show how certain 
circumstances by no means impossible in themselves can 
be thought of which would prevent Mr. Norman’s logical 
conclusion of the war taking place. Another circumstance 
which might conceivably force Russia to make peace in 
the Far East in order to have the power to protect 
interests in Europe which she would deem absolutely vital 
would be the death of the Emperor of Austria. That 
event may conceivably be followed by a period of perfect 
tranquillity, but it also may be followed by a struggle 
between the Teutonic and the Slavonic elements in the 
dominions of the Hapsburgs in which Russia would feel 
herself vitally interested. If the two events—.e., the deaths 
of the Austrian and Turkish Sovereigns—occurred near each 
other, Russia would have a great opportunity for asserting 
herself as the protector of the Slav race, and would 
probably be willing to sacrifice any Asian interests in 
order to have sufficient power to take up such a position. 
Here, again, we are only dealing with hypotheses, for 
the Sultan and the Emperor of Austria may both reign for 
another ten years. We merely use their cases as examples 
of how the normal course of events on which Mr. Norman 
bases his prediction of ultimate Russian victory may be 
upset. No doubt Russia must win in the Far East if she 
cares for victory there beyond all other conceivable con- 
siderations. But it is possible that other interests will 
emerge for which she will care more. These and kindred 
possibilities Mr. Norman leaves out of sight. He has 
concentrated his vision too exclusively on one aspect of 
the situation. 

We find ourselves far more able to agree with Mr. 
Norman in his warning as to the dangers of interven- 
tion. He notes that if Japan is beaten in the end on 
land, and if Russia is able to send another fleet to the 
Far East, there will be a strong demand here and in the 
United States for intervention in favour of Japan. He 
also notes—what is undoubtedly true—that the United 
States would be unable to help in such intervention. 
Germany, on the other hand, though able, would be un- 
willing to intervene, and would instead throw her weight 
on the side of Russia. Needless to say, France would 
not do anything that was disliked by Russia. “Now, it 
may be stated without hesitation,” says Mr. Norman, 
“that Russia will not accept intervention in any shape 
or form, and that until she is victorious she would regard 
anything beyond the mere offer of mediation, which she 
would politely decline, as an unfriendly act, and would 
at once direct her own course accordingly. What, then, 
would be the position of England? The answer is easy: 
she would stand alone, face to face with Russia, with the 
direct possibility of war under conditions where there 
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would be practically nothing for her Navy to do.” Mr. 
Norman goes on to point out that, in spite of this obvious 
fact, the Japanese, should they need intervention in their 
own interests, would never forgive us if we did not accord 
it them. They would feel that they were left in the lurch 
by us. “It is a lamentable probability that the result 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance will be that of all nations 
we shall in the end enjoy the smallest share of the good- 
will of the Japanese people.” 


But though we note this risk, we hold, as does Mr. 
Norman, that it would be most foolish for us to be deflected 
from our proper path of absolute neutrality by any such 
considerations. We must, of course, carry out our Treaty 
of Alliance with Japan to the letter, but more we need not 
and must not do. There is no obligation on us to intervene 
to save Japan from Russia, should Japan come to need such 
intervention, which, however, we are far from thinking likely, 
even if Japan should fail to beat Russia onland. All we are 
bound to do is to come to Japan’s assistance if she is attacked 
by two Powers. That we shall do; but we have never 
promised to save Japan from the consequences of her 
policy towards Russia. In our opinion, we should have 
nothing to do with intervention. The two Powers must 
fight their battle out, and possibly the results will not in 
the end prove so sensational as the contemplation of the 
struggle at this moment suggests. Stalemate is a quite 
conceivable solution. 


We cannot close our article without expressing our 
earnest desire that Mr. Norman may prove justified in 
his hope that the rearrangements of national interests 
which must follow the end of the war may afford an 
opportunity for securing a better understanding between 
Russia and Britain. As our readers know, we have 
always desired an understanding with Russia, and have 
always held that there is no reason why it should not be 
brought about, since there is no essential conflict of 
interests between ourselves and Russia. She does not 
challenge the command of the sea. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


OW far is it possible in the matter of the physical 
training of the young to vary educational theory in 

the interests of public policy? This question confronts 
us in reading two important publications of the week 
dealing with the subject. One is the Report, now issued 
as a Blue-book, of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
appointed last year to revise the Board of Education’s 
‘Model Course” of physical training. The other is the 
annual Report of the Lads’ Drill Association, the admir- 
able body of which Lord Meath is chairman. Both 
Reports have much in common. Both recognise the 
gravity of the problem, and insist that any true educa- 
tional system must be based on physical improvement. 
Physical deterioration is a fact which will nullify the most 
enlightened educational scheme. If it is the business of 
the State to see that its citizens have sane minds, it must 
begin by giving them sound bodies. And this is no light 
task, as the findings of the Committee show. No scheme 
of physical training is of any use unless the general health 
of the children is ensured, and this means a hard fight 
with the unhealthy conditions of life among the poor, and 
the depraved and diseased constitutions which many 
children must inherit. Assuming, however, the condition 
of health, the question which we have to deal with is 
the kind of physical training that should be insisted 
on. The Committee was appointed, in the first instance, 
to revise the present “Model Course,” and its verdict is 
that it is wholly unsuitable for schools. ‘The Course as a 
whole does not seem to be constructed on well-defined 
general principles educed from a consideration of the 
Iunction of physical exercise as a necessary element in a 
well-ordered course of general education for children.” 
The “ Model Course” was a kind of military drill, based 
on the “Infantry Red Book.” The Committee do not 
consider this system to have had any foundation in 
scientific principle, or to be specially adapted to the 
physical training of children of school age. They recom- 
mend, therefore, its complete exclusion from the average 
curriculum, and propose in its place a list of exercises 
carefully framed with a single eye to physical develop- 
ment. It was the Committee’s business to consider the 





: a 
question solely on the educational side, and on such da 
their comprehensive and scientific Report is of the highedt 
value. 

The Lads’ Drill Association brings to the diseues; 
another element. Not only must “ Pas Posie. ; 
the children in our schools strong and healthy ; we should 
also remember that the civilian manhood of th 
“ " of the coun 
is the last line of defence, and teach them the rudiments 
of drill and the use of arms. The formation of Cadet 
battalions throughout the land is the avowed goal of the 
system of physical training which the Association advo. 
cates. It argues—and its arguments are undeniable— 
that if the defence of this country is to be put on a secure 
basis, every lad during the educative period of his life 
should be trained to the use of arms. The only alterna. 
tive to compulsory service is compulsory training. An 
one of the three greatest European Powers could, in the 
event of war, place in the field more than seven millions of 
fighting men; half-a-million, which includes Volunteers 
constitutes the entire military force of the British Empire. 
Lord Meath, indeed, rests his plea on the broadest 
basis. “An unarmed nation must necessarily be at a 
disadvantage, either in peace or at war, when confronted by 
nations of which all the able-bodied citizens are trained 
to arms.” The moral effect of compulsory service will 
to a certain extent be produced if our boys have to 
pass through the discipline of compulsory training. The 
foundation must be laid at school, and it is to the Cadet 
corps that we must look for the nucleus of the universal 
levy. No better statement of this view has ever been made 
than that by Sir George Taubman-Goldie, attached to the 
Report of the War Commission. “After two or three 
years’ interval,” he wrote, “to allow of the perfecting of 
existing Volunteer Cadet Corps and the general creation 
of others throughout the country, every physically sound 
boy of seventeen years of age not serving in the Navy or 
the merchant service, and unprovided with a certificate 
from the appointed military authority that he is an 
efficient member of a Volunteer Cadet Corps, would have 
to serve for a time in National Cadet schools, officered, as 
are Woolwich and Sandhurst, by officers of the Regular 
Army.” Some such scheme—personally, we should prefer 
fifteen to seventeen as the age named—seems to us to be 
the natural corollary to the present system of national 
education. If the State gives its citizens a compulsory 
literary education, it should also give a compulsory educa- 
tion in the citizen’s essential duty,—that of defending the 
Motherland from attack. 

The question raised by the Commission’s Report is at 
what stage is this military training to begin. Is the earlier 
physical education of boys to be on military lines, or is it 
to follow strictly the principles which science lays down 
for the development of the body without any reference to 
its practical usefulness? The “Model Course” estab- 
lished in 1901 was definitely military, both in drill and 
gymnastics. We can well imagine that it required 
modification, but we should be sorry to see its govern- 
ing idea abolished. The questions of physical develop- 
ment and military training are really indivisible in the 
case of boys above a certain age. Everybody is in 
agreement on the need for laying an adequate founda- 
tion of bodily well-being before any superstructure, m- 
tellectual or physical, can be built. It would be the 
height of folly to teach drill and shooting to a class of 
unhealthy, ill-developed children. With all that the 
Commission say about the necessity of securing the con- 
ditions of health we are in cordial agreement. For younger 
children, too, below the age of ten or twelve, we should 
agree that a purely scientific course of exercises was 
probably the wisest. But surely a compromise is possible 
in the case of boys whose constitutions may be taken as 
fairly established,—boys, say, above the age of’ twelve. 
In this case we should like to see a form of physical 
training which would be distinctly military, and which 
would naturally be continued in the work of Cadet corps, 
Our Colonies have set us an example in Cadet organisation, 
and we trust that before long some system like that which 
Sir George Taubman-Goldie has sketched will be put into 
practice. In view of this ideal, it seems highly desirable 
to make physical training in schools subserve the same 
purpose. After all, it is our business to train men, and 
not gymnasts. Military drill may not be as defensible on 
scientific grounds as some other form of physical training, 
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THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 


‘BR, BALFOUR made a very good speech against the 
‘cond reading of the Trade Disputes Bill, and his 
rs could listen to it with unalloyed pleasure, as he 
by releasing them from the customary obligation 
oft oting with their party. The plea on which he defended 
this relaxation of the ties that ordinarily bind Members to 
their leader was sufficiently ingenious. A vote on the 
second reading of a private Member's Bill may be regarded, 
he said, as merely “an abstract expression of opinion that 
the subject is one which deserves the attention of the 
House.” If this is so—and we own to having some doubts 
about it—no one who is not a member of the Government 
need have voted with Mr. Balfour on Friday. He and his 
colleagues, indeed, were bound to vote against the Bill, since 
if the subject is really one which deserves the attention of 
the House, why have not the Government undertaken to 
deal with it? But this obligation extends to no one else. 
On the theory that all that the division meant was that 
kegislation of some kind is necessary, to vote for the Bill 
committed the private Member to nothing that he could 

ssibly regret. The law as it stands is uncertain, and 
there is a strong feeling among the working classes that it 
ought not to remain uncertain. It touches the working- 
man voter too closely to make it possible for him to leave 
candidates unheckled in regard to it. So long as this state 
of things is allowed to go on we shall see—as we saw 
esterday week—men voting for a Bill which they really 
dislike rather than pledge themselves to the admission 
that the law relating to trade disputes wants neither 
definition nor amendment. 


The chief fault of Mr. Paulton’s Bill is the way it deals 
with the law of conspiracy. It is quite possible that this 
law may need revision in the light of modern ideas. Con- 
sidering its history, it would be strange if it did not. But 
this revision ought not to be taken in hand with exclusive 
reference to a single class of possible conspirators. By 
all means let us have a better definition of the law, 
and a clearer enumeration of the conditions which 
ought to govern its application. But Mr. Paulton does in 
effect give Trade-Unionists a dispensation to become con- 
spirators. He proposes to abolish the distinction between an 
act when done by one man and the same act when done by 
many. The objection to such legislation is that it ignores 
plain facts. One man may tread on your toe and cause 
nothing beyond a momentary twinge. But if a thousand 
men agree to step on your toe one after another, there 
will be no toe left to be trodden on long before the parties 
to theagreement havecarried out their purpose. Mr. Paulton 
may plead that as to tread on a man’s toe is not a lawful 
act in itself, his Bill would not make it lawful when done 
by many. Then what are the acts which the Bill intends 
to make lawful? The power that a crowd has to annoy 
depends on the fact that there are many acts which are 
harmless when done singly and very hurtful when done by 
a multitude. In the very strictest sense, no doubt, these 
acts may be unlawful even when harmless. They belong 
to the class of merely constructive assaults. But as it 
would be highly inconvenient to raise to the rank of 
positive offences a number of acts of which the law now 
takes no notice, it is better to recognise a distinction which 
is really a matter of common-sense, and to forbid unlawful 
acts when they have become mischievous rather than while 
they are still harmless. 


This argument also applies to one aspect of the 
picketing question. The Trade-Unions claim that they 
have a right to use peaceable persuasion in order to 
prevent non-Unionists from taking the places of men who 
are on strike, and Mr. Paulton’s Bill proposes to legalise 
this practice. Probably most people supposed that it was 
already lawful; but recent decisions have placed a very 
strict interpretation on the words of the statute. It is 
lawful for ‘Trade-Unionists to watch or beset a place in 
order to give information to other workmen or to receive 
information from them. But they must not watch or 


followe 


beset a place “ with a view to compel any person to do or 
abstain from doing anything which he has a legal right to 
do.” Then is persuasion addressed to the same end lawful 





or unlawful? For some time it was supposed to be 
lawful. But of late the Courts have construed the words 
relating to obtaining or communicating information more 
strictly. Persuasion, they have held, has nothing to do 
with information. The men who come to persuade and 
the men whom they seek to persuade are alike informed 
of all the facts of the case. Consequently, the object of 
watching and besetting having been already obtained, 
there is no more occasion for the use of these weapons. 
But then, as Mr. Atherley-Jones justly says in his excel- 
lent letter in the Times of Wednesday week, it is clear 
“that if Trade-Unionists may not peaceably attend at a 
public place for the purpose of advising, without menace 
or intimidation, workmen not to enter upon an employment 
or to legally determine an existing employment, not the 
least effective part of their machinery for successful com- 
bination to promote the interests of their members is 
destroyed.”” We see no reason why peaceable persuasion 
should not be as lawful as giving or receiving information, 
and as this has been brought into doubt by the Law 
Courts, it is for Parliament to clear up the uncertainty. 
But picketing, however harmless in itself, may easily 
become harmful on the same principle which, as we have 
seen, ought to govern any rational law of conspiracy. Five 
men can obtain or communicate information or exercise 
peaceable persuasion just as effectively as five hundred. 
But the presence of the larger number may make all the 
difference to the person it is sought to persuade. What is 
persuasion when only five men are engaged in the opera- 
tion becomes, or easily may become, terrorism when it is 
the work of a crowd. But there can be no difficulty in 
the insertion of a limit to the number who shall be 
employed for this purpose. When there are many non- 
Unionist workmen arriving at the same time by boat or 
train, the Unionist deputation may consist of several groups 
of five, or whatever the legal number may be. But they 
should be compelled to act separately, and to address 
their arguments to different sections of the new arrivals. 


The third grievance arises out of the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Taff Vale case, in which it was held 
that a Trade-Union is responsible for wrongful acts done 
by its agents acting in that character, though the executive 
may not have expressly authorised these acts, or even 
I] nown that they were being done. This is nothing more, 
we imagine, than a particular application of the general 
law of agency; but Mr. Atherley-Jones shows good reason 
for thinking that the Trade-Unions have a real claim to 
some modification of the law based on the circumstances 
in which they are necessarily placed. “A great Trade- 
Union is divided into numerous branches scattered over a 
wide geographical area. Each of these branches has its 
appropriate officials, from the majority of whom, in the 
nature of things, no large measure of judgment or circum- 
spection can reasonably be expected.” Consequently, 
however “discreet and temperate” the executive of the 
Union may be, they “can scarcely hope to escape disaster 
through the recklessness and folly of some subordinate 
branch official.” This does seem to constitute a case for 
the interference of Parliament, but certainly not in the 
way proposed by Mr. Paulton. He would give Trade- 
Unions absolute impunity as regards the acts of their 
agents, thus placing them in a wholly exceptional position 
compared with all other classes of citizens. This is. so 
obviously unreasonable that we wonder that the Bill was 
ever drafted in this form. Electioneering necessities may 
explain its being read a second time, but. it would have 
been wiser, we think, in the Trade-Union leaders to cast it 
in the more moderate shape which it will ultimately assume. 
A measure limiting the responsibility of Trade-Unions to 
cases in which the executive has authorised or approved 
the acts of subordinate officials would merit very different 
treatment from one relieving them of that responsibility 
altogether. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. 


[’ is now nearly four years since the two great non- 
Established Churches in Scotland abandoned the 
sectarian policy which is too apt to flourish among Free 
Churches, and formed a united Communion. The tendency 
towards amalgamation which is abroad in the modern 
world seemed to have penetrated even to the debateable 
land of ecclesiastical polity. Among the many who gave 
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their benediction to the movement, there were not a few 
who pointed out how difficult a task the United Church 
had before it, and who prophesied that before a formal 
confederation could grow into a real union many tempta- 
tions to disruption would have to be met and conquered. 
Looking back over the past four years, we may fairly say 
that the Union, if it has not quite fulfilled the desires of 
its friends, has at any rate disappointed the hopes of its 
opponents. The dangers of over-churching a community 
have been diminished, and funds which might have gone 
to the barren work of creating rival congregations are now 
free for use in the true activities of a Church. The 
troubles which attend any religious union were especially 
formidable in this one. To begin with, there were the 
obvious difficulties which must occur in any amalgamation 
of a large body with a smaller,—complaints of undue 
influence, an unfair division of powers, a retention in 
practice by congregations and ministers of prejudices 
which had been relinquished in theory. There were also 
difficulties in harmonising the constitutional doctrines of 
the two bodies, for though the Free Church had departed 
far from Chalmers’s famous dictum—‘“ We quit the 
Establishment, but we go out on the Establishment 
principle; we quit a vitiated Establishment, we would 
rejoice in returning to a pure one”—it still preserved 
a fidelity to the endowment principle which contrasted 
sharply with the voluntaryism of the other body. There 
are few more formidable forces of separation than what 
some one has called “a common religion held with a 
difference,” and the same thing is true if the difference 
should happen to be concerned only with an abstract 
doctrine of Church polity. The Union, again, has 
brought two different financial systems together, the 
Sustentation Fund of the Free Church and the Aug- 
mentation Fund of the United Presbyterians, and the 
administration of the two systems within one Church was 
bound to lead in practice to a certain friction. Lastly, the 
United Presbyterian Church had acquired something of 
the tone which is associated with Nonconformity in 
England. It tended to busy itself with secular politics, 
and it was a leader in the agitation for Disestablish- 
ment. From such tendencies the Free Church in 
its early days kept wholly aloof, and even to-day, as we 
see in the discussions in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Presbyteries on Chinese labour, there is apt to be a con- 
flict between two opposite views of the functions and 
duties of a Church. Such centrifugal forces are a very real 
difficulty in the Union, and it would be idle to minimise 
their importance. But in spite of them much has been 
done, the two parties to the Union are learning from each 
other, and the evils of sectarianism seem to us to be 
appreciably diminished. In the lessening of the divisions 
of Presbyterianism by one there is a chance of a more 
amicable feeling between the remainder, and we may not 
be far wrong in attributing to the Union the almost com- 
plete abandonment of the Disestablishment cry. So far 
it seems to us that the movement has justified itself, and 
that the past few years have seen a slow but genuine pro- 
gress towards unity. 


It is to be hoped that this is so, for there may be 
troublous times in store for the Church, when the whole 
question of its policy will have to be reopened. In December 
Jast an appeal came on for hearing before the House of 
Lords in which the small part of the Free Church which 
declined to enter the Union sought to restrain the employ- 
ment of the endowments of that body by the United 
Church. They asked that an injunction should be 
granted against their present use, and that they should 
be vested in themselves as the representatives of the 
Church on whose behalf the trusts were created. The 
arguments of the case, which naturally received little 
attention in England, were eagerly followed in Scotland, 
as the verbatim reports in the Scotch papers proved, and 
perhaps it is not too much to say that since the Auchter- 
arder case, which led to the Disruption in 1843, no appeal 
has awakened so much interest north of the Tweed. The 
appellants contended that a certain anti-voluntary con- 
ception of Church government was an integral part of the 
trust-deeds under which the large endowments were 
bequeathed, and that since this conception had been 
given up by the United Church, the endowments must 

ass to those who still retained it. It has long been 
held that a voluntary association, by means of its Synod 





or Assembly, hag power to make whatever ales teal 
for its government; but the question in this ae 
the general status of the Free Churches, but the _ 
pretation of a legal document. under which pro rs 
held. Lord Cranworth in the well-known case of oR Ae 
v. Eden” laid down the attitude of the secular Courts : 
such religious disputes. “Save for the disposal and it 
ministration, of property, there is no authority in the 
Courts either of England or Scotland to take cognisa : 
of the rules of a voluntary society entered into me - 
for the regulation of its own affairs. But if fund 
are settled to be disposed of amongst members of : 
voluntary association, according to their rules and : 
lations, the Court must necessarily take coumenar eh 
these rules for the purpose of satisfying itself as to wh 
is entitled to the funds.”. The House of Lords in the 
case of the appeal of the “ Remnant” of the Free Church 
were asked to interpret the trust-deeds, and whatever their 
interpretation may be, it must stereotype the constitutional 
and theological creed of the Church which receives the 
money. For the question was argued on other points 
than those of ecclesiastical polity. Not only was it main. 
tained that the United Church had abandoned the old 
attitude of the Free Church to Establishment and Endoy. 
ment, but also that it had departed far from the doctrinal 
paths of the Church of Chalmers. Judging from the ling 
the argument took, it seems inevitable that the finding of 
the supreme Tribunal will be based on both constitutional 
and doctrinal grounds. 


We have thought it right to call attention to this 
question, for it will be a much canvassed matter in a 
short time, and it is well that men’s minds should ba 
prepared for a contingency which is by no means impos. 
sible. At present the case is sub judice, but the decision 
cannot be long delayed, and there is at least a fair chance 
that the appellants may succeed. On the legal side there 
can be no compromise; one side or the other must-get 
everything. If the appellants succeed, the House of Lords 
may content themselves with granting an injunction, or 
they may also vest the funds in the “ Remnant” of the 
Free Church. Such a judgment, whatever form it takes, 
will paralyse completely the work of the United Church, 
No minister will be able to officiate in any church which 
formerly belonged to the Free Church, or draw a penny of 
stipend from the endowment, which forms probably the 
larger part of his income. It is clear that in such an 
event it would be necessary to have recourse to legislation, 
for it is impossible that a matter which affects the well- 
being of the vast majority can be settled for good ona 
legal technicality. If an injunction alone is granted, an 
Act to enlarge and rectify the scope of the trust-deeds 
would be a comparatively simple matter, and one not 
without precedent ; but whatever form an adverse decision 
may take, if an adverse decision is reached by the House 
of Lords, which, however, is by no means certain, 
legislation seems inevitable. We are convinced that 
it would have the almost unanimous support of the 
people of Scotland. It is one thing to dislike some 
aspect of a Church policy, but it is quite another to 
desire to see religious work among a large section of the 
population at a standstill. But in reality the question 
has far broader issues than the prosperity of a single 
Communion. The endowments of a Church are not like 
other property. To limit them to the exact creed 
which was professed at the time of their -creation is 
either to make all religious endowments impossible, or 
to petrify theology, and to take from a Free Church 
that power of change in which its freedom consists. 
It was the glory of the Scottish Free Church that, while 
preserving by its endowments many of the merits of an 
Establishment, it had the power of a voluntary society to 
recognise the progress of thought by successive restate- 
ments of its creed. It would be a grave misfortune if the 
privileges which it possessed in isolation were to be denied 
to it in union. 








DOUBLES. 


ie was an account in the papers last week of a series 
of petty swindles—carried on, it seems, by an um 
scrupulous woman for some months past—which is singular 
by reason of the rarity of the concurrence of conditions 
that make such swindling possible. Miss Edna May, who 
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a . 
« now acting in a play at a London theatre, has been sub- 
a to a great deal of annoyance owing to the fact that 
there is living in London somewhere a person who is so 
xactly like her as to be able to deceive not only shopmen, 
i sm whom she bas ordered goods, but also chance passers-by 
‘ know Miss May by sight, and who have been persuaded, 
by they supposed, to do her various small services. She (the 
oe that is; “doubles” make it difficult even to write 
peu them without confusion) has made it her practice to go 
into shops, Or to exhibitions or other public places, and on 
some pretext or other to introduce herself as Miss Edna May 
to people who may be there, explaining that she has un- 
fortunately come out without her purse, and asking for 
the loan of money to help her out of the small em- 
harrassments which would obviously be caused by such 
an accident. She has naturally found many people who 
have acceded to her requests; she has been lent various 
sams of money, and has been “given a lift” in hansoms 
and broughams by people who have been too polite to 
refuse to do so, or who have felt themselves complimented 
at being asked a favour. Her victim, in consequence, has 
been placed in the extremely annoying position of knowing 
that there are numerous people in London who believe that 
they have rendered her a service which cannot be returned, or 
who suppose that she owes them money for which they do 
not like to ask, and which she, for her part, cannot explain 
that she does not owe. The adventuress, if caught red- 
handed, would of course be severely punished for obtaining 
money by means of impersonation; but she is much more 
likely to escape altogether, unless she is so foolish, now that 
her trick has been exposed, as to try her swindle again. And 
even if the police took action, and tried to track her down, 
her victim’s annoyance would not necessarily cease. Miss 
May might quite conceivably be arrested on a charge of 
impersonating herself. 

Here, of course, you have a case in which the existence of a 
“double” has caused inconvenience and troublesome situa- 
tions, but so far there have not been any really serious con- 
sequences involved. It can be easily supposed, however, that 
the existence of a “double” might lead to consequences not 
only inconvenient, but horribly dangerous,—a point which has 
always appealed strongly to novelists and play-writers. 
Perhaps no one has made a better story out of the idea 
than Mr. Anthony Hope in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” In 
that novel the plot turns on the exact likeness of an English 
gentleman to the King of a foreign country; and clearly 
enough, the higher that “ doubles” go in the scale of society 
the greater and more inconvenient the consequences are likely 
to be. A personal likeness to a member of an obscure 
family need not by any means necessarily lead to trouble; but 
a distinct likeness, in one who is not a blood-relation, to a 
representative of a Royal house obviously might lead to the 
awkwardest complications possible. A likeness to the reigning 
family was probably the greater part of Lambert Simnel’s 
and Perkin Warbeck’s stock-in-trade, and both of them got 
an amazing number of people to-believe in them. One of the 


course, it may have been a practical joke; but in any case, 
if it had been carried out the consequences might have been 
dangerous. ; 

Regarded from this point of view—that is, regarded as 
possibly causing immense harm—the idea of a “double” 
suggests rather an interesting train of thought. Suppose 
any ordinary man, perhaps a mere man of business, per- 
haps a man in a position of great public responsibility, 
suddenly confronted with the fact that there is another 
man in the world exactly like him,—a man whom not even 
his closest friends would distinguish from him in a few 
minutes’ conversation: time enough for the “double” to 
make a good deal of mischief. Or go even further, and sup- 
pose that there actually existed a man who was the exact 
counterpart of another man, even in the tiniest points of bodily 
resemblance; a man, for instance, who could not be distin- 
guished from the man he resembled even by the application 
of the Galton or Bertillon system of physical measurement. 
Suppose, too, that this “ double” or counterpart were bent on 
doing his counterpart harm: you cannot limit the harm he 
could do. He could draw to any extent on his counterpart's 
credit, from borrowing a five-pound note to procuring large 
sums from a bank,—for if he had the smallest aptitude for 
forgery, all he would have to do to get money would be to go 
to the bank in person and draw a cheque on the spot, in sight 
of the bank’s officials, who naturally would not look twice at 
the signature when they had looked once at the man. Beyond 
all questions of money, he could inflict on his enemy, if he 
chose or had need to regard his counterpart as his enemy, 
damages of reputation which need only be suggested to be 
plain. Nor would the accusations brought against his victim, 
or the thoughts silently entertained about him, be at all easy to 
rebut or counteract. A man seeing, apparently, a friend whom 
he respected intoxicated in public, for instance, might very 
likely hold his tongue about it, but would lose his respect for 
him; and being silent, he would not even give his friend an 
opportunity for refutation. Or if the unpleasant subject were 
mentioned months or years later, it might be the most difficult 
thing in the world to disprove so vague an accusation. How 
many men in a hundred keep a diary? And of diaries that 
are kept, how many could be supported, as regards absolute 
accuracy, by witnesses who also kept diaries to check the 
diarist’s written word ? 

A curious side question arises. What of the feelings of the 





man or woman who suddenly discovers that he or she is the 
“double” of somebody else, and who realises in a flash, not 
“What a nuisance this will be to me!” but “ What a mar- 
vellous opportunity!” There you get, surely, the most 
interesting of psychological problems. To the decent man or 
woman, of course, the idea suggests merely complications 
which may be laughable or troublesome; but how does the 
idea strike the adventurer, the man on the look-out for the 
slightest of silk threads to guide them in the maze of poverty 
or ill-fortune ? Such a man, seeing the immense possibilities 
of gain either in money or position suddenly opened to him, 
ought, no doubt, to regard the whole position as one of 





many stories about the Man in the Iron Mask is that he was 
the “double” of Louis XIV., and consequently too dangerous 
to be allowed loose in the world with a bare face. But there 
are plenty of stories of “doubles,” for that matter, relating to 
persons well known to-day. There is a tale told, very likely 
without truth, of a man who, trading on his likeness to a 
Member of the House of Commons, passed the policemen 
and sat for a few minutes somewhere below the gang- 
way. He could not sit there for long, obviously, with- 
out. attracting notice, and perhaps having to answer ex- 
tremely awkward questions; but he did sit in the House. It 
is said, too, that it has happened that the “double” of a 
member of the Stock Exchange has gone in and out of that 
inaccessible building without having his hat smashed. And 
there is nothing antecedently impossible in either story. 
There is also a story, but whether true or only ben trovato we 
cannot say, that during the Boer War it was actually arranged 
for the “ double” of a prominent statesman to appear in a 
public place of entertainment in company with two very 
undesirable acquaintances. The plot, if it can be called a 
plot, was detected and prevented; but its inception was 
probably due to a strong belief in the proverb that if you 
ouly throw enough mud, some of it is sure to stick. Of 





intense temptation on which he must steadily turn his back ; 
but why should he do that? His ideals being moulded by his 
position, he naturally sees a heaven-sent chance of which he 
would be a fool not to take advantage. Why should it have 
happened to him, in want of money, perhaps in want of food, 
that there has suddenly crossed his path a man who is he for 
ten lucky minutes on any lucky day, on whose credit he can 
draw to an extent only limited by his own ingenuity ? And there 
is no hurry,—he can develop these possibilities as he pleases ; 
he can choose his own opportunity for some huge scheme of 
robbery. Immense as the resources of civilisation may be, 
and close-meshed as the net may be that is drawn round the 
suspected criminal, still, no net was ever meshed to catch a 
bad man who is physically exactly like a good man. That is 
the fascinating temptation; nobody whom he is going to hurt 
is on his guard. 

Of course, such a temptation hardly ever occurs in its 
completest form. But it does oceur in a modified form 
occasionally to-day, and when it does occur it always suggests 
one of the oldest and most absorbing of all questions: “If I 
were certain of not being found out, should I break the law ?” 
Nobody contemplating breaking a law has ever yet been 
certain that he will not be found out; and the “double,” - 
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perhaps, at all events if he is very hard pressed, might plead 
some kind of excuse for his fraud. He has had to find an 
answer to a blunt question which even his judges would much 
prefer not to be asked. 





FIRE AND A LONDON CROWD. 

GREAT modern painter is reported to have said that a 
big fire is the sole real source of romance on a proper 
scale left to London. Any one who saw the recent con- 
flagration near Aldgate can testify to the strange romantic 
effects producéd in that dreary spot half-way between the 
City and the East End. There, in a very forcible sense, the 
best wus like the worst, and London’s enormous heterogeneity 

was focussed into a single many-coloured picture. 
The outbreak began about a quarter past eleven, in the 
middle of a large goods depdt owned by the London and 
‘North-Western Railway Company. The area threatened was 
in shape an irregular square, bounded roughly by Aldgate on 
the north, Mansell Street, or further off, Leman Street, on the 
east, the river and Royal Mint Street on the south, and the 
Minories on the west. In a quarter of an hour, so inflam- 
mable were the goods stored in the barn-like railway ware- 
houses, an unquenchable furnace was raging. Engines and a 
fire-escape were speedily at hand in Aldgate; but the only 
upproach at first discovered was the partly covered cart track 
into the yard, which rapidly became a tunnel whose further 
end was pure flame. There were, however, little blind 
alleys in the Minories down which a spectator might 
adventure and be rewarded with a close sight of the blaze. 
The sight was worth the great heat suffered to obtain it. 
A wall of fire held the whole space between two huge 
brick warehouses. There was little or no smoke in that 
part of the conflagration, and the flames roared steadily 
heavenwards. A glass roof cracked and splintered, while the 
thick wooden beams and supports flared up as if they had 
been paper. Nothing but lack of more fuel could check the 

destruction there. 

Very soon, however, the police were in possession. The 
Minories and Aldgate were the first places to be cleared of 





the crowd which, like the innumerable policemen themselves, 
had suddenly sprung into existence. To a looker-on crowd 
and fire were curiously correlated. Human force seemed so 
inept before the relentless flame; and here was this human 
force standing idle, yet convincing one, nevertheless, of its 
possession of some great reserved power like that of the fire. 
The mob, too, in the scarlet light, appeared strangely im- 
personal, self-contained, inhuman. There was little or no 
noise, except for an occasional jest or exclamation of wonder, 
and once an involuntary murmur of awe at a violent sheet of 
flame rising apparently from some oily matter which had 
been touched. The hoarse noise of the burning, the agitated | 
puffing of the steam pumps, and a continuous shufile of feet | 
were the only sounds; the living persons most interested, for 
all the emotion shown, might have been in a trance. Even 
the incursions of the police seemed foreign and out of place, 
ill in keeping with the composed picture. 

Individually the crowd perhaps would be hard to match 
anywhere else in London. Parthians and Medes and Elam- 
ites,—every race and every passion of mankind was apparent 
on its surface. Here would be a dark Jewess, handsome, but 
already verging on the inevitable stoutness; by her side would » 
stand a short, stocky fellow-countryman, with sunken cheeks : 
and wild hair, talking volubly in Yiddish. There an English 
“sewer-rat” of the most unmistakable type slunk and shivered 
silently. A broad, crop-headed coster would push his way 
along, nodding cheerfully to his friends the police. Lean 
Poles stared hungrily by the side of men in evening dress who | 
had followed the fire-engines all the way from Piccadilly in | 
hansoms. Every now and then a policeman, apparently of | 
some unseen volition not his own, would burst mechanically | 
through the press and quickly hustle away an undesirable, | 


! 





‘stood out like ombres chinoises against the red glow, Fi 


floated and flowed beyond them like the « 
glorious, golden,” in Poe’s enchanted palace, ™ ae 


ran to and fro meaninglessly, and one wondered di hy thet 
efforts should be made at all. The contrasts ool, et 
the firelight and the places in darkness exercised a ki he > 
hypnotic power, and whatever appeared in the radius of i “ 
took on a look of most grotesque naturalness, $t. Boto| 7 
Church, picked out in brick and stone, shone like the fabri 
ofa vivid dream. Far away on either side, down ony . 
Thames or along the endless Whitechapel Road; there a 
out a kind of ghostly avenue of taller buildings, their brillian 
outline only rendered more mysterious by the darkness : 
their mean surroundings. The moon, when not utter 
obscured, flickered doubtfully through a halo which was sie 
bronze-coloured, now pale yellow, now a bright blue, The 
glow fell impartially on hovel and factory, on the advertise. 
ments of the latest musical comedy or lurid melodrama and 
on posters in strange Hebrew characters. 

Silence throughout maintained its hold upon the crowd 
for the most part, as though the pageant had become an 
obsession. It may have been that a vague fear subdued their 
voices ; maybe the noise of the surroundings drowned them, 
At any rate, but for an occasional hoarse and jarring ejacula. 
tion, the same curious stillness lasted as long as the fire held 
its own. Alie Street was probably the most impressive scene, 
Here the fire threatened to encroach on the old dried-up 
dwelling-houses, in which were lodged hundreds of uncouth 
aliens. The mean little street was packed with people, 
At the windows the alarmed inhabitants protruded White, 
unkempt faces, watching the progress of the flames ina kind 
of abstraction. Old men—mostly Germans in that particular 
block—held their coats tightly over their stringy throats; and 
wondered whether the buildings across the end of the street 
would catch light and drive them from their uneasy place of 
sojourning. Narrow as the lane is, three fire-engines were at 
play, and many regarded the machines more eagerly than the 
fire. There was something more human about them. 

On the south side of the blaze there were less people anda 
less absorbing tension. Showers of large sparks were raining 
down like scoriae from a volcano, and the ruddy smoke was 
driven unceasingly by the wind. But here, except for startling 
effects in colour, there was no great individual interest. The 
view was indeed magnificent from the riverside, and from the 
south bank of the Thames. The fire, of course, illuminated 


| the whole district, and it was more easy at a little distance to 


distinguish the flames from the mere glowing mass. But 
away from the fascination of the actual spot things resumed 
something of their normal effect. Scattered groups laughed 
and talked carelessly, loafers prowled alone, and the life of 
obscurity maintained its ordinary drab detachment from the 
outside world. 

Towards the north, again, by the Minories, disunion soon 
began to creep upon the spectators. The fire slackened, and 
with it its influence upon the psychology of the crowd. 
Curiosity and independence overcame fascination. There had 


| been hitherto no note of tenderness, no weakness, no contempt, 


except among the few whose safety was intimately im- 
perilled. Neither was there any strenuous emotional crisis, 


‘any stirringly gallant act, to stand out and attract the 


individual in each one of us; though to say that is not to 
depreciate the real heroism of the brave men who fought 
with that appalling furnace. It was simply a great fire, 


‘which swayed the onlookers as a famous orator might, 


holding their attention and compelling awe. And now that 
fire was dying, and men became themselves again, not the 
dumb slaves of an overmastering event. They began to notice 
irrelevant details, to criticise arrangements, and finally to go 
away, which an hour ago they could no more have done than 
they could have passed the cordon of police and firemen. 
London was at last patchy once more, its own unsociable 
self, a fortuitous concourse of atoms. All that remained to 


picking him out without a word of explanation or apology; | complete the return to dull life was the quenching of the 


the crowd, knowing well enough the inadequacy of any plea 
he could offer, and content to bide his time. 
Five or six stories high the hoses had to be hoisted up to 


and the deported person would wait quietly on the skirts of | 


languishing fire. 

An experience like this means to many men a revelation of 
something outside themselves; of what Mr. Hardy called 
“Phantom Intelligences” in his extraordinary attempt ata 


reach the fire. From a little distance, in the streets whose best- | world-epic. Few could look upon that omnipotent blaze of 


known name is Petticoat Lane, the firemen on the factory roofs | flame without a sense at least of hapless futility, if of nothing 
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plete 
her. Crowds are always apt to display an arbitrary in- 


hig unicable power of sympathy or united action. When 
Ss ait face to face with a force no less blind and crushing, 
i thing akin to Aristotle’s “ purification of the emotions” 
ae to blot out for the time all the significance of details. 
London itself in such a case can show the bare realities of 


human life which underlie its teeming, multifarious bulk. 





THE NEW FOREST IN SPRING. 


ESORIPTIONS and illustrations of New Forest scenery 
are certain of a welcome, because it is always found 
to be even more beautiful than its admirers say. In the 
two volumes just published by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson 
(London: Methuen and Co., 21s. net) and by Mrs. 
Willingham Rawnsley (London: A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. 
net) the coloured reproductions of paintings of the national 
Forest, and the descriptive matter, are more effective 
than usual. Mr. Hutchinson’s comprehensive account of 
the district and its history is embellished by fifty excel- 
lent landscapes in colour by Mr. Walter Tyndale, and by 
four studies of ponies by Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, which 
are admirable in their truth. Mrs. Rawnsley’s descriptive 
impressions of the months are the counterpart in prose to a 
very pleasing and sympathetic series of twenty full-page 
reproductions of water-colour paintings of the Forest in its 
moods and aspects under every sign of the Zodiac. In 
many the artist has been singularly successful. Others serve 
to remind us how impossible it is to paint the prodigal 
detail of ornament contributed by the Forest flowers’ in 
summer and in spring. Mr. Hutchinson is an excellent 
Forest historian, especially when dealing with its sport, flora, 
andfauna. The last two attract most visitors to the district, 
and the modern pilgrim of the spring cannot do better than 
substitute Lyndhurst for Canterbury, and make a rather later 
journey down to the forest capital. 

By the first week in May the Forest has received the 
greater part of its summer population of birds. It is a nice 
question in bird polity which land is to be called their home, 
if the birds are migrants. ‘The refrain of the song, “ When 
the swallows homeward fly,” suggests that it lies in the land 
of their winter sojourn. But if the scene of domestic joys 
is the domicile, then the nesting-place is the “home.” In this 
sense the Forest is the home of whole nations of birds, but 
mainly of those whose food is insects, and who consequently 
leave it in winter, when the absence of ploughed land and 
cultivation makes the wild tracts of wood and heath less 
suitable to many of the birds that stay than are the tamer 
arable lands elsewhere. There is a peculiar charm in spring 
bird’s-nesting in the Forest, by which we mean the finding, not 
the taking, of the nests and eggs of these migrant birds. In 
a perfectly wild area the birds are “ free selectors,” and their 
choice of settlements is not made without due regard to 
natural advantages. One grove of ancient trees, with sur- 
rounding outliers of what seem to be most attractive bushes 
of furze or wild rose or thorn and eglantine entwined, has few 
birds around it. Another will be haunted, both within and 
without, by a dozen species, and by several pairs of the same 
kind. If the reason for the difference be sought, in most 
cases it will prove that the presence or absence of water 
near at hand accounts for the number of the birds. They 
gather in the thickets close to which there is a flowing or 
trickling spring. In such places every bush seems to hold a 
bird, and the banks are musical with song. By the nature 
of the self-planted forest, all kinds of growth are found to- 
gether, if the soil is varied; and few tracts of English ground 
have such varied soil as the New Forest. The crest of a hill 
may be suited for timber trees. Here is a grove, such as is 
scarcely to be found elsewhere, containing nearly every British 
timber tree, self-sown, self-grown; and in it are the birds of 
the grove,—the woodpecker, the daw (in the hollow limbs), the 
ringdove, the turtledove (in the thick leafage of the thorns 
which surround the greater trees), the missel thrush, and the 
jay. The forest starlings also haunt these groves, and bring 
up their noisy broods miles from a human habitation. An 
hour spent there at midday, in the sun-warmed air of spring, 
recalls the atmosphere of the days of the old ballads, the 
writers of which conceived life “under the greenwood tree” 
as apart from all other surroundings than those of the 








wild woods, and remote from every care. And the best 
of it is that it is not fancy but fact. You are, perhaps, 
miles from a house or a field. Scarcely any one enters the 
grove, except when the hunters come there, and hunt- 
ing is over. No woodman ever plies his axe in it. There 
is not enough game in that part of the Forest to make 
it worth while to shoot. The trees, plants, flowers, 
birds, and insects have it all their own way; and for 
the matter of that, they have been left to themselves 
almost as completely for eight centuries. As you sit under 
an ash-stem a cuckoo alights in the branches and shouts 
his measured call. The turtledoves, newly settled there, are 
making love, and the wood-pigeons following their example. 
At regular intervals a burst of applause comes from the 
starlings’ hole in the beech opposite, as one or other parent 
appears in sight with a big fat grub in its bill. Outside the 
grove in the bushes by the rill that winds down from the bog 
above, where it has lain in soak among little waving flags of 
cotton-grass, the songs of all the “smale fowles” rise mingled. 
They are all singing, without the slightest regard to what the 
others have to say, and singing the same song over and over 
again. Before leaving the grove it is well to note the fine 
growth of the trees, which are extra tall, because in the centre 
there is a deep hollow, and so they grow high and upright, and 
also their great variety. Yews and ashes, oaks and beeches, 
birches, thorns, wild cherry, crab-tree, holly-tree, and horn- 
beam are all there in such perfection of shape as can be 
attained by trees in groves, and with the added beauty which 
the mingling of branches, bark, and leaves of the different 
species lends. Beyond the grove, on the flat hilltop, is the 
heath, on which three species are found in numbers, absolutely 
indifferent to the waterless nature of the tract in which they 
nest. These are the whinchat, the meadow pipit, and the 
yellow-hammer, all of whose nests are almost undiscoverable 
when later in the spring the eggs are laid. But below, in the 
thickets by the waterside, the whitethroats’, blackéaps’, chiff- 
chaffs’, willow and wood wrens’, and against the ivy-covered 
trunks the flycatchers’, and in the furze-bushes the linnets’ 
and greenfinches’ and stonechats’ nests abound. Such 
numbers of nesting birds are scarcely to be seen elsewhere as 
in some places in the Forest ; though the estate of Beaulieu 
surpasses it in one or two enclaves by the river. There, by this 
stream, which is within the Forest boundaries, though under 
separate ownership, the present writer once found birds’ eggs 
literally “ by the pint.” They were not taken; but if all that 
were seen had been collected there would have been enough 
to fill the glass jars displayed in an average country “sweet- 

shop” window, and of all sizes, from redshanks’ and pheasants’ 
to wrens’. Mr. Hutchinson notes that “man as a gardener and 
a farmer is their [the birds’] friend rather than their enemy; 

and as a consequence the birds of the Forest are probably far 

more in number to-day than they were even in the days when 

Gilpin wrote his history, and extolled the song of the multitudes 
of birds that inhabited the wooded banks of the Beaulieu 
FRIVER, «...,2'- Before the Wild Birds’ Preservation Act it [the 
Forest] used to be a paradise for bird’s-nesting boyhood. Now 
that that Act has introduced the snake, in the shape of the 
law’s prohibition, and the policeman, its executor, into that 
paradise, there is no doubt at all that the bird’s-nesting boy 
either goes not at all along the Forest ways, or goes witha 
more Agag-like delicacy.” 


Among the most attractive features of the Forest are those 
portions in which the natural and unimpeded collection and 
outflow of water has stamped its own mark upon the earth’s 
surface, and by its power of carrying seeds has planted its 
own banks with flowers. Thus in the early spring rains some 
sinuous little stream courses round the roots and stems’of the 
upspringing black alders, and lays in the back-eddies grey 
slopes of silt. By these masses of kingcups blossom, and on 
the still shallow flats the white stars of the water-crowfoot 
light up the darker bends of the little overhung streams. 
Blue speedwell grows in astonishing abundance by the side of 
some of these streams, while the colours of the mosses that 
fringe the bogs, mingled with the crisp green leaves of the 
water St. John’s wort later in the year, are almost as brilliant 
as flowers,—golden green, golden brown, madder red, deep 
orange, the scale of colour is always varied, and always rich 
in tone. 


Two ancestors of our garden fruits, the wild cherry and the 
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wild crab-apple, stud with blossom the whole of the more 
open parts of the ancient woods in early spring; while. the 
white wild anemones cover hundreds of acres beneath the 
Forest trees. Later, parts of the woodland are blue with wild 
hyacinth. Not even in the woods of Sussex is the perfume of 
these flowers more all-pervading, mixed with the odours of 
moss, and wood, and all the vegetable débris that has been 
distilling in the Forest earth for eight hundred years. 
Speaking of the coming month in the Forest, Mrs. Rawnsley 
writes :— 

“Tt should be May always, all the year round, we think with all 
our heart, on such a perfect May morning as this. The sun shines 
from a pale-blue sky, clear of clouds, and over the massed groups 
of delicate green beeches on the rising ground opposite is spread 
a soft blue haze, making them appear more distant than they 
really are, and deepening into an intense lapis lazuli blue in their 
shadows. At the bottom of the slope an ordered line of oaks, 
still in their thin, later budded foliage, and of a yellower green 
than that of the beeches, marks the division between field and 
open forest. From these up to the lawn is spread a golden carpet 
of buttercups, reflecting the dazzle of the sunshine 
daisies, pale cuckoo flowers, dark purple orchises, and white 
narcissus strayed from the garden, can be spied in places among 
the tall grasses; but the buttercup certainly holds the field 
against all rivals. But what is it that loads the breeze with 
fragrance, and seems to make an intenser sun-shine all round? 
Close to where I am standing the garden ends in a rampart of 
golden gorse, each bush with hardly a speck of green visible 
amongst the varying shades of its massed flowers, from pale 
yellow to deep golden orange.” 


The furze-blossom, as well as its scent, doubtless does seem to 
enhance the sunshine; but over the whole of this great region 
of trees there is in May another prevading scent, that given 
out by unnumbered millions of young leaves, from those of 
the sweet-briar to the unrolling curls of the beech, the very 
“essence” of spring regained. In this cycle of the earth’s 
existence it is difficult to speak with any certainty of the 
duration of the “seasons,” of their beginning or of their 
ending. But when the fashion of the seasons was first set it 
may perhaps be assumed that summer began with June. 
But that was under the “old style”; and the New Forest 


“spring” will not be over, if the “younge sun” keeps his | 


normal heat, until at least the end of the first week in June. 
But the natural signal that spring is ended and summer 
begun is when the nightingales leave off singing. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@— 


THE LICENSING BILL. 
(To tue Eprror or THE ‘ SPrctatTor.”] 
S1r,—Your able article on the Licensing Bill in the Spectator 


of April 23rd concludes with the words :—“ We have long | 
ceased to expect a statesmanlike view from the Temperance | 


party.” These words cet me thinking. The Temperance 
party now consists of the whole community, for there is no 
one who in legislative matters would avow that he belonged 
to the Intemperance party. That we have reached such a 
stage I am sure you will rejoice as heartily as I do. Your 
words, then, must refer to one branch of :h:» Temperance 
party. There are only three ways in which tegislation can 


affect the liquor trade which supplies the means for in- | 


temperance. The law may allow free trade in drink; but 
that policy we need hardly discuss, for I really do not know of 
a single person who advocates it. There remain, then, only:two 
other attitudes which the law can assume towards the liquor 
traffic. It may prohibit it altogether,—a course which I judge 
from your article you would entirely condemn. You must then, 
I think, endorse a policy of regulation as the “statesmanlike 
view” of the matter, Now Iam venturing to ask you when 
and where you consider that this policy of regulation has been 
successful. Surely it has had the very best chance in this 
country. Here we have a very large, and to some extent 
influential, portion of the community whom you would 
probably consider rather fanatical in their efforts to promote 
temperance. You have the Bishops in the House of Lords, 
all of whom, I believe, belong to the Church of England 
Temperance Society. You have had several hundred Acts 
of Parliament passed for the purpose of making regulation 








effectual. . You have had Government after Government trying 
its hand at still further improvement, and now we have Mr. Bal. 
four introducing what he calls a “great temperance measure ; 
What its effect is likely to be I must not enter on here Twill 
only say that if, to the satisfaction of all of us, it really strik 
an effectual blow at drinking and drunkenness, it will be 
almost the first of the Regulation Amendment Bills which hag 
done so. Hitherto, after all the efforts of the « statesmen,” 
what the Royal Commission called the « gigantic evil” 
remains amongst us undiminished to any satisfactory 
degree. All this makes me think that the « statesman. 
like view” which you desire has hardly yet been taken 
by our legislators. A hundred and eighty millions per 
annum spent on drink, resulting in crowded gaols, work. 
houses, and asylums, is hardly a good record for regulation, 
It is because. these things impress me that I am a Pro. 
hibitionist, and, so far as I can learn, the policy of Prohibition 
where it has been enacted and enforced has never failed to 
produce admirable results. In many countries it is recognised 
that this is the most efficient means of getting free from what 
Mr. Chamberlain described as the “swollen tyranny” of the 
drink traffic. About thirty millions of the population of the 
United States, it is calculated, are under Prohibition by local 
option. I do not know, Sir, whether you will find room for 
these remarks. I have only sent them because I think that 
your readers may be interested in knowing that there is an 
efficient, if not a statesmanlike, way of dealing with the 
liquor traffic. And there are, perhaps, more persons than you 
imagine who are determined that, in view of the hopeless 
failure of regulation, this way shall sooner or later be tried ~ 
T an, Sir, &c., 
WILFkID Lawson. 
House of Commons. 


[We believe that regulation and restriction of the sale of 
intoxicants are necessary, though we are opposed to Pro. 
hibition. But regulation and restriction mean the establish. 
ment of a monopoly, though a monopoly held by a large 
number of people. Monopolies are not good for the State; 
but when the State is forced to create them, the State 
should use them as a source of revenue, and not give them 
away gratis. Now in the case of the sale of intoxicants the 
monopoly is practically given away without payment. This 
is not statesmanship; but it is a condition of affairs to which 
the Temperance party have, as we hold, largely contributed 
by insisting upon extreme measures, and giving no support to 
the proposals for a high-license system.—ED. Spectator.] 


[To tur Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—I have long been a constant and careful reader of the 
articles in the Spectator, and although I cannot agree upon all 
subjects, I must say that I cordially and entirely agree with 
the very clear and able manner in which the editor in the 
issue of April 23rd expresses his ideas on the licensing system. 
Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer carefully weighed and 
considered the means of rectifying taxation, the licensing 
system afforded him, as you very justly say, the means of 
“squaring the Budget without adding to the Income-tax” or 
imposing what, in my opinion, is such an improper tax as that 
on tea, for it presses more hardly on the poor than any other 
tax that could be devised. As you state, the Government 
grant or sell a monopoly on the sale of certain articles. 
Query: Do the Government obtain a fair price for what 
they sell, and is this transaction, on the whole, for the benefit 
of the public? To exemplify this, I give the following instance. 
For many years I have been selling land for building purposes. 
One person buys a small piece on which to build a house. 
Another does the same, but, fortunately for himself, ob- 
tains a license from the Government to convert it into a 
public-house. By the stroke of a pen the fortunate indi- 
vidual’s property is increased in value 400 per cent., if not 
more. Was this a judicious bargain for the State to make? 
If the brewer can afford to pay such an enormous sum for the 
monopoly of selling beer, surely he can well afford to pay a 
handsome sum to the Government for the privilege. Could 
he not be taxed on the reasonable market value of his license, 
which value is caused by the monopoly granted by the Govern 
ment P—I am, Sir, &e., 


Brookfield, Weston, Bath. 


A. H. CocHRANE. 
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[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
_Ag one interested in the wine and spirit trade, I agree 
oily with your article on this subject, but I wish to add 
ggestion to it. In the course of a year a great many 
; blicans are unable-to meet their engagements, and either 
tect the Bankruptey Court or make compositions with 
£ ir creditors. In these cases it is quite obvious that the 
psi cannot be wanted, and that their renewal simply plays 
into the hands of the owners of “tied” houses, a monopoly 
that ought to be checked, and not encouraged. I would adda 
clause to the Licensing Bill that when a publican became 
bankrupt or made a composition with his creditors, his license 
should be confiscated at once.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WinE MERCHANT. 





[To Tur Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—Although doubtless the equities of the case rendered it 
necessary to deal with the urgent problem of unnecessary 
on-licenses by some system of compensation, it is difficult to 
understand the position indicated by the present Bill. 

It proposes to create a legal property in new on-licenses as well 
asin existing licenses, and by this fact abandons the reason for 
the Bill. The principle of compensation is introduced to prevent 
the doing of an injustice in the case of interests that have already 
accrued, but in fact it will also, unless modified, create new 
yested interests of an enormously lucrative character. There 
js something distinctly unpleasant in the idea of legalised bargain- 
ing for the possession of a new vested license between the great 
prewersand Quarter Sessions. Such bargaining was just tolerable 

when the Licensing Justices, by virtue of the decisions given in 
the cases of “ Sharp v. Wakefield ” and “ R. v. Howard” (the Farn- 
ham Justices case), could unmake any vested interest that they 
had been induced to create; but when the effect of a bargain is 
to create a perpetual vested interest the position becomes 
intolerable. 

It must be remembered that the principle affirmed in 
“Sharp v. Wakefield” does not only exist in the clouds. In the 
eleven years from 1887 to 1897 the renewal of licenses was 
refused in twelve hundred and sixty-seven cases where the non- 
necessity of the license was the sole or the contributory reason 
for the refusal. That is an appreciable proportion of the total 
number of licensed houses in the country. Moreover, the reluctance 
of the Licensing Justices to renew is a growing factor for good. 
A Parliamentary paper, ordered to be printed on June 9th last, 
showed that in the previous year a total of four hundred 
and twenty-one licenses were refused renewal on the ground 
of non-necessity or contributory non-necessity. Of these 
three hundred and thirty-six were fully licensed premises, 
and just half of them were refused renewal solely on the 
ground of non-necessity. Indeed, the present law, if strictly 
administered, would in a few years reduce on-licenses to their 
legitimate number. The proposed law would be less certain in 
its operation, and would do more to swell the profits of the great 
brewers than benefit the people. It is well to remember what 
Sir Harry Poland told the Royal Commission. “ A new license is 
‘an absolute gift,’ almost more than an unearned increment, an 
absolute gift to a man of many thousands of pounds.” It will 
still be a gift, in fact if not in name, and the new proposals will 
lead to an active trade in derelict licenses, 

The new Bill would practically reverse the Farnham Justices 
case, a case that has given a new ‘activity to the Licensing 
Justices towards the policy of refusing renewal to unnecessary 
licenses, It was there decided that as the Justices, in 
dealing with licenses, do not sit as a judicial body, that as 
“they are deliberately appointed because from their circum- 
stances they are likely to have local knowledge,” they have the 
right to make a preliminary investigation as to the licensed 
houses in their district before deciding as to the necessity of 
particular licenses. The fact that they could decide on the 
needs of the locality as seen by themselves was far more likely 
to lead:to the reduction of the number of unnecessary licenses 
than the new principle of referring their report to a body with 
no personal local knowledge. The two great blots on the Bill 
are. the giving of compensation in the case of new licenses, and 
the loss of local control. Only a local body with full local 
knowledge can determine “whether in the public interest a 
lacrative privilege should or should not be conferred.” If all new 
licenses were subject to the law as laid down in “Sharp v. 
Wakefield,” were to be, in fact, licenses for a year without any 
accrual of interest, and if local control were retained, vested 
pa would gradually be eliminated and a real reform 


—I am, Sir, &., MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Six,—Your valuable commentary on the main features of the 
Licensing Bill in the Spectator of April 23rd would, I venture 
to think, have been minus the commendatory expressions in 
regard to the sale of new licenses had it been possible for you 
before going to press to have examined the text of the Bill. 
my reading of that text is correct, the welcome you were 


prepared to give to a provision which seemed at first sight to 
recognise that the great monopoly values attaching to the 
grant of new licenses are the property of the nation, and 
should not be alienated, must give place to a very different 
attitude when we realise that the cash payments to be made 
for the new licenses are not to benefit the nation, but are to 
go into the compensation fund for the benefit of the “trade.” 


The dangers of the plan (now to be legalised) of bartering new 
licenses for surrenders has already been ably exposed by your 
correspondent, Mr. Torr, and by your own article in the same issue 
(March 19th) as his letter; but is the alternative of a sale for 
cash in any sense less dangerous? A reduction of licenses carried 
out wisely and moderately, so as not to encourage drinking clubs or 
a house-to-house trade in drink, isa reform worth much legislative 
effort; but it counts as nothing in face of the real danger with which 
the nation is threatened in the ever-growing power of the “ trade.” 
All the more moderate temperance opinion—hitherto a regrettably 
quiescent factor in politics, though it holds the determining 
power of a majority—must cordially endorse the spirit of fair 
dealing towards the “trade” expressed in your article. 

But though we think it unjust to brand the brewers and distillers 
as “public enemies,” it is a question whether they are not within 
measurable distance of deserving the reproach. John Buli’s 
family is a large one, and he rules his household in a spirit of 
good-fellowship and fair play to all; but if he finds one member 
of the family undermining his authority, assuming control of the 
establishment, ordering his bill-of-fare, and giving notice to his 
servants, surely it is time that he regarded the usurper as an 
enemy to the peace and welfare of his house, and that he should 
assert his authority. Now if licenses are to be sold for cash (pre- 
sumably to the highest bidder), the future extension of the 
trade will be at the mercy of the longest purse,—i.e., the brewers’ 
purse. The brewers have at their command the enormous 
resources of the manufacturing profit of their business, as well 
as the retail profits of the houses “tied” to them. They can, 
therefore, effectually hold the field against all competitors, 
whether independent publicans or those associations whose aim 
is to introduce that disinterested management which seeks, 
among other things, to destroy the political power of the public- 
house. 

Whether the Justices, in the exercise of the option to be 
given to them, choose to exact surrenders or to demand . 
cash payment for new licenses, they in either case will be 
giving relief to the “trade”—in fact, building up its re- 
sources—out of values which are the property of the nation. 
In either case, too, the “trade” will be master of the 
situation, for, in the first place, it is in possession, practically 
speaking, of all the houses available for surrender; and in the 
second place, its power of the purse, coupled with the privileged 
position it will hold under the Act in being able to buy a new 
license by merely passing the cash from its trading pocket to ita 
compensation pocket, will enable it to smile at all competitors, 
and securely to guarantee its future in the possession of a per- 
manent and exclusive monopoly. 

A brewer friend of mine who is in close touch with the aims of 
the political organisations of the “trade” assured me the other 
day that in a few years they would be strong enough to turn out 
any Government at their pleasure. I think he is right. 


—I am, Sir, &e., G. G. 

[Our correspondent is quite right in thinking that our 
praise of the new-licenses clause was given under a mis- 
apprehension. We wrote before the text of the Bill was pub- 
lished, and did not conceive it possible that the consideration 
to be paid for the grant of a new license—i.e., a share in the 
drink monopoly—would be handed over to the brewers, and 
not keptfor the nation. Needless to say, if ‘G. G.’s” reading 
of the Bill is correct, as, we fear, there can now be no doubt 
it is, we can give no support whatever to the new-licenses 
clause.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE TEA-DUTY AND THE EMPIRE. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is little wonder that the tea-planters of India and 
Ceylon are reported as viewing the increase of the Tea-duty 
with astonishment and bitterness. Here is a British industry 
that has for years been labouring under serious depression, 
yet is now singled out to bear an added burden. The price of 
tea being already raised by taxation to twice its market value, 
to lay a further artificial restriction on its consumption 
appears to me an act of gratuitous oppression as towards 
the producer, unless it can be shown, which has not been 
attempted, that his profits are unduly swollen. The proposal 
appears in an even worse light when it is pointed out that 
when an additional 2d. per pound was added in a recent war 
Budget it was done with every assurance that this was un 
abnormal and temporary increase, solely required to meet the 
then emergency. On the faith of this assurance planters 








have held on and have invested some new capital in the pro- 
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duction of tea, yet are now called upon, in place of relief, to 
submit to a further burden. Perhaps the proposal only 
appears in its true, if most discreditable, light when it is 
recollected that the planter is a man without a vote, politically 
helpless to make his voice heard from over the sea, and who 
may therefore safely be hit. So bere is a struggling industry 
cynically singled out for an attack which it is powerless to 
resist, and a British industry borne down, not by the foreigner, 
but by its own Government. Astute finance, but neither fair 
play nor patriotism.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Eezeter. RayMOND WALKER. 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SprctTaTor.’’] 

S1z,—Will you allow me to point out that Mr. Balfour was 
obliged to leave the voting upon the Trade-Union and Trade 
Disputes Bill an open question for his party to avoid a defeat 
of his Government. But why? Not because England and 
Scotland willed that Trade-Unionism should be placed in a 
position to override individual liberty and right, but because 
a majority of Home-rulers determined to remove all hind- 
rances to the United Irish League wreaking its vengeance 
upon its victims in Ireland. So much for the practical work- 
ing of Home-rule’s over-representation in a matter of vital 
interest to England and to law-abiding Irishmen.—I an, Sir, 
&e., An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





THE ARMY COUNCIL AND UNIFORMS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The following announcement appeared in the Times of 
April 26th :— 

“The Army Council has called for reports describing fully the 
uniforms (full dress, service, or undress, and other articles) worn 
by every Volunteer battalion of infantry, with the authority and 
date of their adoption.” 

Even so is Wisdom justified of her children, and the latest 
Army reformers of a system which restores the management 
of the Auxiliary Forces to the Regular soldiers in the 
Adjutant-General’s branch, from whose professional preju- 
dices there is no appeal. It is understood that the new policy 
will be to “level up” the Auxiliary Forces, or such of them 
as survive to bear the strain, to the standard of the Army, 
and by destroying the dangerous ideas of initiative and inde- 
pendence that were the unlooked-for outcome of the South 
African War, to make Regular soldiers of them. I fancy that 
the real value of such phrases is to be seen in this first step in 
the levelling process as inaugurated by the above Army Order. 
Like the Regular soldier, the Auxiliary Forces, too, are to be 
plagued by the ingenuity of the men-milliners, and the essential 
‘prelude to all efficiency is to be found in the important 
‘ great-coat and forage-cap question. After all we have learnt 
in South Africa, we are to be told that it is the uniform which 
makes the soldier, and that not courage, not common-sense, 
not physique, not morale are the elements of military efficiency, 
but uniformity of belts and buttons.—I am, Sir, &., T. 

[We have referred to this matter in our notes. We share 
our correspondent’s fears that the object is to make of the 
Volunteers, not good civilian soldiers, but imitation Regulars. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BOYCOTT OF JEWS AT LIMERICK. 
[To Tux Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the last issue of the Spectator I noticed an article on 
the boycott of the Jews in Limerick. It states that “the 
Bishops could stop the persecution in a moment by threaten- 


ing to remove its authors.” 

The author or authors of this shameful affair are unfortunately 
not under the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Bishop or 
Bishops in Ireland. Father Creagh, whose Anti-Semitic sermons 
recently preached in Limerick are the cause of the present 
trouble, is a member of the Redemptorist Order, and is responsible 
only to his Superior-General, called Director-Major, who lives in 

The question really is this,—are we to have open Anti- 
Semitism under the British flag? I hold no brief for the Jews, and 
I am the last to claim perfection for them, but we must have liberty 
at all costs for British subjects even in Ireland. I notice Father 
Creagh told a representative of a London daily that the Jews do 
not pay their debts ; but having spent a great part of my time in 
Limerick, I never heard of this charge. On the contrary, during 
my last visit to Limerick I was preaching there in two of the 
principal Protestant churches, and during the morning sermon I 





referred to the appalling condition of i A 
the close of the eave: a lady came pag tet alm + At 
resident clergyman she was sorry to hear the sad 7 the 
Jews, and added : “I have let a stable toa Jew for th, tion of the 
years and he has never missed paying the rent reais twelve 
give one month’s rent (8s. 3d.) to Mr. Grande for distin 
among the unfortunate people.” This shows how the buting 
portion of the community in Limerick feel on the subject, 

The majority of the Jews in Limerick are now bao 
dependent on the kindness of the Protestants. M. lette lutely 
Times and the Unionist Press in Ireland on last Good Bric to the 
brought me a number of subscriptions from Christian prea hag 
help the boycotted and persecuted people. The Adviso a be 
of the Irish Mission to the Jews, which veenienaie nell 
Protestant denominations in Ireland, and of which Mr tw * 
Pakenham Law, K.C.,is the president, sees that the f rpm 
judiciously distributed. R gaol 

-I am returning to Limerick to investigate 
Po gate personally all further 


—I am, Sir, &c., P I, Jutran GRANDE, 
Director of the Irish Mission to the Tews, 
43 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 
[We have been obliged to reduce our correspondent’s letter 
on account of the pressure on our space.—Ep. Spectator,] 





IS A NEW LECTIONARY REALLY NEEDED? 
LTO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have read with much interest and a very 
measure of agreement the two articles which have appeared 
in the Spectator entitled respectively “Christ and the Oj 
Testament” (April 9th) and “ Reading in Church” ( April 23) 
and I feel emboldened, as well by their general drift as by the 
courteously unfavourable view expressed with respect to g 
suggestion of mine (to which I need not further refer), to 
appeal to you for your powerful aid in securing a revision of 
the Lectionary. Perhaps the weightiest argument for an 
affirmative answer to the question at the head of this lette 
is an unadorned list of some of the Lessons appointed for ug 
on Sundays. If the list were extended to the weekdays, the 
argument would be greatly strengthened; but I limit it to 
the Sunday Lessons because everybody knows that they have 
been selected on the express ground of their edifying character, 
and cannot claim the justification of any general theory as to 
continuous reading, which might fairly be advanced in the 
case of the weekday Lessons. The following examples of un 
edifying Lessons may perhaps suffice :— 


Septuagesima < +. The creation of woman, 
Sexagesima . tii. «» The Fall of man. 
Gen. vi., viii.......... The Flood. 
Quinquagesima ......... Gen. ix. 1-20 ......... Origin of the Rainbow. 

Gen. xii................ Abraham in Egypt. 
1 Sun. in Lent Gen, xix. 12-30 Lot's wife. 

Gen, xxii. 1-20 Sacrifice of Isaac, 
2 Sun. in Lent Death ef Isaac. 

Jacob’s wrestling with the angel, 

3 Sun. in Lent wes . iX. ......... Potiphar’s wife. 
6 Sun. in Lent ............ Exodus ix., x., xi... Plagues of Egypt. 
Easter Day ... Exodus xii., xiv. ... The Exodus, 
1 Sun, after Easter NUM KVL. 00. cdisecers The destruction of Korah, &, 

Num. xvii... ... Aaron’s rod that budded, 
2 Sun. after Easter .. Moses smites the rock, 

... The brazen serpent. 


8 Sun. after Easter . xxi ... Balaam’s ass. 

Trinity eng sesseseee GOD, XViii. ............ Visit of the three men to Abraham, 

1 Sun. after Trinity... Joshua iii., iv. ...... The passage of the Jordan, 
Joshua Vv. ............ Capture of Jericho, 


2 Sun. ‘after Trinity... Judges iv., v. ...... History of Jael. 
io ssseseseeeee History Of Gideon, 


83 Sun. after Trinity... «li, ....2e00e2e The sons of Eli. 
5 Sun, after Trinity... heniseectesceaae 


7 Sun. after Trinity... ae ’ 
.. David’s preparation for the Temple, 
8 Sun. after Trinity... i iii... Judgment of Solomon, 
9 Sun. after Trinity... i Solomon's harem. 
10 Sun. after Trinity... 1 Kings xiii. ......... Story of the old prophet. 
12 Sun. after Trinity... i ii, 1- .. Ascension of Elijah. 
14 Sun. after Trinity... 2 Kings ix.-x. .. Jehu’s exploits. 
2 Kings xiii Elisha’s posthumous miracles, 


I know that it will be urged that many of these “histories” 
are referred to in the New Testament, and that they ought to 
be read on that account; but while I admit the fact and its 
importance, I demur to the conclusion. The connection is 
rarely secured in the Lessons read on any one Sunday; and 
the lectern is not the right instrument for systematic teaching 
of the Bible. All the history of Israel ought to be thoroughly 
and intelligently taught to children “as they are able to bear 
it”; and I do not consider any man fairly educated who is 
allowed to grow up without a familiar acquaintance with 
the English Bible as a whole; but the Lessons read in 
church to mixed congregations must be chosen mainly for 
their edifying character, and I hold very strongly that, 
in the present circumstances, such Lessons as those nam 

above are, more often than not, disturbing rather than 
edifying. Here, Sir, you must permit me respectfully 
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awar to four statement that “the laity of 1904 are not 
children, whose reading must be supervised by the Church.” 
it will not be disputed that the choice of the Lessons must 
be made by some public authority, whether of Church or 
State, and so far the modern laity stand where their more 
jgnorant ancestors stood. Moreover, the masses of our con- 
es tions are not altogether inaptly described as “children.” 
The cultivated laity, who form the readers of the Spectator, 
are not representative of the multitude of churchgoers. 
Lectionaries are not made for the learned, but for the 
ignorant. Sentimental considerations ought not to be allowed 
to induce # perpetuation of an intrinsically unedifying, and 
therefore indefensible, procedure; and such I venture to 
maintain is our present practice with respect to the public 
reading of the Scriptures. “ Why do you go on reading it in 
church ?” was the question put to me by an intelligent gas- 
worker, to whom I had expounded, not without difficulty, the 
position, universally accepted among educated folk, that the 
story of the creation of woman represented primitive and 
quite erroneous notions. What answer can be given to that 
question by a Church which, within living memory, has 
affirmed the principle of choosing for public use in the 
churches only such parts of the Bible as are edifying P— 
Apologising for such large demands on your courteous in- 
dulgence, I am, Sir, &e., H. Henstey Henson. 

Westminster Abbey. 

[Though we think that the unedifying character of several 
of the chapters named by Canon Hensley Henson might easily 
be exaggerated, we are heartily at one with him in desiring a 
revision of the Lectionary, and especially in regard to the 
Sunday Lessons. Only those portions of Scripture should be 
yead which are in full accord with the religion of Christ, or 
which deserve Milton’s noble tribute to the Hebrew literature, 
and especially to the prophets, which he places in the Saviour’s 
own mouth :— 

«+++ Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic unaffected style 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 
The Scriptures are a school of patriotism and civil conduct 
as well as of religion, and we must therefore not neglect those 
portions of the Old Testament which go to the making of the 
good citizen,—those portions which did so much to build the 
characters of Cromwell and his Ironsides.—Eb. Spectator.] 





BRADFORD FABRICS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPROTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 23rd some reference was made to 
Bradford fabrics, and the fact that many British-made goods 
have to be sent to Paris and thence reintroduced before their 
merits are appreciated in this country. As a sidelight on this 
subject the circular below may be interesting. It was issued 
by an old-established firm of French silk manufacturers to 
their wholesale customers some few years ago, and for its 
better understanding it should be explained that the said 
manufacturers had reproduced in facsimile certain styles of 
silk which had been invented by our company and made at 
Bradford and Macclesfield. It will be seen they subsequently 
became amusingly anxious lest the reputation of the French 
for good taste should suffer by reason of their own customers 
ticketing and selling the pirated goods as veritable “ Liberty” 
productions :— 
[Translation of Circular.] 

“Gentlemen,—We beg to draw your attention to the fact that 
by naming and describing our materials manufactured in the new 
style by the name of ‘Liberty’ you gratuitously advertise—and 
without giving any credit to French taste—a name which stands 
for nothing in regard to these creations, which are specialities 
due to inspirations purely French, and interpreted by French 
artists. The new style advances day by day by reason of its 
undoubted merits; but this is due to the unremitting toil of 
French artists and manufacturers, and it is they who have the 
right to’ give the style a name...... Their long years of 
effort, their self-sacrifice and perseverance, should attain other 
results than the glorification of the foreigner—or Liberty. 
Honour to whom honour is due; to the new style give the 
credit of its French good taste, and originality, to the English 

ve the credit of ...... such taste as they possess...... _ 

ours, &e., X. Y. Z.” 

—We are, Sir, &c., 
Reagent Street, London, W. 


LizERTY AND Co., Lp. 


MORE RAILWAY VANDALISM. 
[To tue Evrror or THe “SprcrTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Matheson’s letter in the Spectator of April 23rd 
prompts me to ask—May there not be some working folk who 
cannot afford to walk, nor care about a coach and dust, who 
still might like to have a peep at Snowdonia even from an 
electric tram? And might it not be educational even for 
them ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. ©. NicHoLson. 


[To tue Epirorn or tue “Spxcraror.”| 

Srr,—May I be allowed, as a Welshman resident close to the 
locality of the proposed overhead railway between Beddgelert 
and Bettws-y-coed, to make one or two remarks in support of 
Mr. Matheson’s protest in the Spectator of April 23rd? There 
seems to me to be at least two unassailable objections to the 
scheme. In the first place, the new line is intended primarily 
for tourist traffic. This is quite clear in the evidence given 
before the Commissioners at Bettws-y-coed two months back, 
when the advocate for the promoters put it forward as his 
chief argument, and only incidentally mentioned that the local 
farmer might profit. Now, except in the district between 
Capel Curig and Bettws-y-coed—a distance of six miles—there 
are very few farms along the proposed route, and they are 
not arable, but pastoral; and even between Bettws and Capel 
Curig, where the farms are more numerous, the same distine- 
tion holds good in the majority of cases. Further, I expect 
that the line will be of use for farming purposes only during 
the season, for in the winter months the traffic along the route, 
whether tourist or agricultural, is almost nil. As a local man 
said to me the other day, “ the farmers will have to keep their 
horses and traps just the same all the year round.” Prac- 
tically the only gainers by the new scheme will be half-a- 
dozen hotels, which are rarely much troubled outside the 
season. And secondly, there is the unavoidable spoliation of 
scenery. To take only one instance, there is no possible 
means by which the line can be taken past the Swallow 
Falls without injuring their value as a spectacle, as any one 
who has seen them must admit. And, indeed, in general, 
there is a strong and natural feeling of resentment among 
Welshmen at the free-and-easy use which is being made of 
their heritage. The small wave of anger which was visible 
at the building of the Snowdon Railway has increased in 
sound and volume at the sight of the Great Orme Tram- 
way; and no man can measure the climax if the scheme is 
translated into fact. And beneath all is the lurking suspicion 
that it is the “Sassenach” who is responsible for the sacrifice 
of another man’s land to his own thirst for money.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 





HAWFINCHES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—I am glad to say that, owing to your kind insertion of 
my letter in the Spectator of April 9th noting the visit of 
hawfinches to this neighbourhood, I have received intima- 
tions to the same effect from Windsor, Roehampton, Tedding- 
ton, Isleworth, Wimbledon, and Hounslow. Three of my 
correspondents state that these birds annually build in their 
gardens, and, curiously enough, record three deaths this 
spring from the same cause,—viz., flight against a window 
or conservatory. It is possible that such a coincidence may 
be due to mere impetuosity of flight in an easily startled 
and shy bird, but it is also a matter for speculation whether 
the anatomical relations of the eyes with the disproportion- 
ately large beak may not interfere to a certain extent with 
the forward line of vision—Thanking you for the courtesy 
you have shown in aid of my inquiry, which, I hope, may 
further the observation and protection of these interesting 
birds, I am, Sir, &c., Joun A. Haywarp. 
23 The Grange, Wimbledon Common. 








POETRY. 


SHELLEY.* 
*T was said the gods, when they Porphyrion slew, 
And vast Enceladus under Etna laid, 
Could conquer only with a mortal’s aid 











These mortal giants and their snakish crew. 





* Copyright in United States of America by John Lane, 
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Behold a spirit all fire and air and dew, 
Who, being of heaven, a heavenly error made: 
To crush the earthborn giants he essayed, 
Wholly without ally of earthborn thew. 

- Therefore he conquered not. For in man’s mind, 
The wrath celestial that would monsters slay 
Must needs a lowlier sprung confederate find, 

And charge with an auxiliary of clay. 
Then only are these Powers, their might combined, 
Then only and thus, invincible as Day. 

WILLIAM WATSON. 








ART. 

THE ACADEMY.—I. 
“A veRY hugly design,” was the exclamation of “ the man in 
the street” who had strayed into the quadrangle of Burlington 
House, and addressed me as I was looking at Mr. Watts’s 
great equestrian statue of Physical Energy. Believing as I 
do that the mass of artistic opinion in England is that of 
“the man in the street,” I sought further information by 
contradiction. My friend apparently felt the futility of 
arguing upon a matter of taste, and so shifted his ground. 
The next statement was that “the question is, was there ever 
anything like that ?” and when I ventured to assert that the 
sculptor understood both the forms of men and horses, refuge 
was sought in incontrovertible like and dislike, and the con- 
versation ended with “ What I like is a character.” - In these 
three statements is crystallised the normal English attitude 
towards art. In the first is shown the dislike of a great all- 
compelling design,‘ for in Mr. Watts’s statue the lines and 
masses sweep and rush with the force of a river in flood. The 
impression made is strong and individual, and the spectator 
cannot read into it his own prejudices and likes, as he often 
can in a tentative and colourless work. But the real 
key to the Englishman’s attitude towards art is contained 
in the second remark. Imitation, not creation, ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred believe to be the proper function 
of the artist. ‘To them a picture should be not merely 
what they have seen, but what they know by experience 
they might see in the world around them. Thus art is 
looked upon as a way of stating facts, and its scope reduced 
by leaving out the creative imagination. The last utterance 
of the typical man, though it appears somewhat cryptic, is in 
truth as universal a statement as the others. By this desire for 
“a character” he showed the distrust of abstract ideas which 
isso'common. With the portrayal of a fundamental emotion 
the natural man has no sympathy; he desires to have the 
portrait of something he knows about. To him an equestrian 
statue of Richard Cceur de Lion or of a modern General is 
natural and right, but he dislikes the incarnation of an idea. 

How far the Academy differs from the ideal of “the man 
in the street” in its attitude towards art must be judged 
not only by the good things it hangs on its walls, but 
by the bad. This most prominent of yearly Exhibitions 
should be more than a shop where all tastes can be suited; it 
should at least attempt to guide popular taste. But how can 
it expect to do this when unworthy things are hung in such 
numbers and so prominently ? Is it to be wondered at that 
public taste is so low when the artistic body which unin- 
structed people look up to for a standard of excellence behave 
as they do? No one imagines that the Academicians reject 
masterpieces and, in preference, hang rubbish; but what they 
are to be blamed for is not recognising the fact that the yearly 
output of good pictures is small. Better a thousand times to 
shut up half the rooms, and hang the walls of the remainder 
sparingly with pictures which are serious art, than to expose this 
higgledy-piggledy mass of good and bad. The present system 
is a vicious circle. As long as vulgar and common things are 
accorded prominent places they will be produced. Proclaim 
that no picture which is not artistic in intention has a chance 
of being hung, and many clever and able painters will be 
encouraged to try to amend their taste, which now they 
have no inducement to do. 

The considerations raised by “the man in the street ” have 
kept us outside the gallery, but before leaving the quadrangle 
we must look well at Mr. Watts’s great work. In the last 
few years there have been several equestrian statues in this 


——rdc|, 
place. Some of them were, no doubt, more complete in work. 
manship and realisation than this one, but did any of them 
approach it as a sculptural idea? The former works were 
scholarly and exact, and beautiful in execution, but what 
impression have they left on the mind? None; for th 
their authors elaborated their works with skill, they were not 
possessed and dominated by this essential,—the great sculptural 
idea. The finest view of the group is from the left side as We 
approach it. Here it isseen at its best. Therugged energy of 
the man as he reins in his horse, shading his eyes as he looks 
out for new worlds to conquer, is expressed with that power 
which stultifies criticism of details. 


Among the landscapes shown this year are many works 
which are of good quality, though it is not possible to say 
that there is anything of remarkable merit. Mr, Arneshy 
Brown has a sea-piece in the first room, The Bay-Twilight 
(No. 172), which is very pleasant in its sober colour, The 
picture by not being very low in tone avoids ‘the common 
failing of dirtiness which is so often the besetting sin of 
representations of twilight. This picture is more origi 
though less ambitious, than The Bridge (No. 172), by the same 
artist. In this work there is a repetition of a former success 
with the accompanying danger that the carefully studied 
effect of sunlight on cattle grows crystallised. It woulg 
hardly be fair to say that Mr. Clausen is monotonous, or that 
his effects of sunlight are becoming formal. At the same 
time, he seems as if he had reached the end of the possibilities 
of the highly specialised view that he now takes of Nature, 
The Gleaners Coming Home (No. 258) is distracting in its 
multiplicity of lights, direct and reflected; so much so that 
one loses sight of the picture while following out the luminous 
touches which lie side by side. This may also be said of Mr, 
La Thangue, who this year pushes the worsted-work appear. 
ance of his technique to great lengths. It is impossible not 
to regret that there should not have been more reticence in 
the painting of his picture, From a Ligurian Spring (No. 297), 
The child drinking, the little canal, and indeed all the parts 
of the picture, are in themselves good, but each one ig 
pushed to the extreme of equal emphasis, producing the 
effect of an army without a leader. Mr. Wetherbee’s pictures 
delight by their quiet distinction amid the shouting crowds 
around them. His picture of Springtime (No. 88) is a 
beautiful landscape, though it scarcely needs the two figures, 
Indeed, these barefooted girls in the crocus-strewn upland 
against the sunset sky hardly seem to belong to the place, 
the landscape having a beauty too Northern for such lightly 
clad figures. This objection does not apply to the artist's 
other picture, Golden Silence (No. 49), which has a stately 
decorative feeling. Mr. Wetherbee is one of the few painters 
who give us poetic landscape which is not merely fantastic or 
allegorical, and for this gift we owe him gratitude. Mr. 
David Farquharson is an accomplished realist, and makes 
us believe in the scene he paints. It would be difficult to 
carry the realisation of an effect further into detail than he 
has done in his Full Moon and Spring Tide (No. 195). The 
moonlight on the waves could hardly have been more con- 
vincingly put before us, but the artist seems to wish to tell us 
more what he saw than what he felt,—our curiosity is satisfied, 
and not our emotions. This last criticism applies to Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’s In the West Country (No. 18). The realisa- 
tion is extraordinarily complete, the drawing most accurate, 
and the retirement of the planes satisfactory. The colour of 
the picture, if not exciting, is unobjectionable, but the 
general result is highly disappointing. It is difficult to 
fix on the exact reason for this, unless it be the over- 
tidiness of surface and the want of distinction in the colour 
and painting. A picture which has opposite qualities to 
those just described is Mr. James Henry’s October Morning 
(No. 375). The material is simple and not particularly 
interesting, and it would be hard to point out any special 
excellence in the work; but in spite of this, from its sim- 
plicity and sobriety the picture at once attracts the eye tired 
out with the glaring and pretentious works near by. This 
picture makes one realise how ineffective the showy things are 
which surround it. Another work which produces a similar 
impression is The Rainbow (No. 617), by Miss Margaret 
Page. M. Thaulow has two pictures here, neither of which 
shows the artist in a fresh light, though both are testimonies 





to his great ability and to his power of painting the beauty of 
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fessed “a sense of depression at times from the overshadowing 
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Se aie Winter in Norway (No. = . : angio 
+h is peculiar to this painter, with its deep-re 
Sy ee od greenback water. M. Thaulow draws 
e eenittelly and so intelligently that he is always interest- 
fa Mr. Albert Goodwin has weakened the effect of a very 
me sormy sky in his Invincible Armada (No. 410) by the 
introduction of a gaudy space of vermilion on the horizon 
where the sun is setting. Otherwise the sky is a fine 
resentment of a storm when the wind is so fierce that the 
clouds cannot assemble into masses, but pass in semi-trans- 

parent veils over the heavens in ever-changing density. 

In the room devoted to small pictures is to be found a 
pleasant landscape, Piazza di Spagna (No. 582), by Mr. C. J. 
Pretorius, which is Joyous in colour without being crude, and 
a freshly painted sea, A Summer Day (No. 702), by Mr. R. 
Bagshawe. This last deserves to be better hung, which it 
could easily be without displacing works of any merit. In 
this rooms hangs a work by Mr. Adrian Stokes, The Blue 
Pool (No. 682). Though not so interesting as the painter's 
beautiful moonrise in the New Gallery, it is the work of a real 
and accomplished artist. By searching it has been possible 





to find some good, if not great, landscapes in the present 
Exhibition, and by avoiding the large and pretentious canvases 
of Mr. David Murray and Mr. Mac Whirter, to obtain much en- | 
joyment. At the same time, it can hardly be asserted that 
landscape art shows any striking vitality this year. Next | 
week an attempt will be made to examine the subject pictures | 
and portraits. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


—~__— 


A NEW LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 
Tax ideal biographer of Edward FitzGerald has not yet arisen. 
He ought to have, we think, a good many special qualifica- 
tions, one or two of which may be suggested here. First, and 
before all, he would require the supreme faculty of choice— 
le choia fait Vartiste—and it needs an artist, and a clever one, 
to write one of the most difficult of biographies. For there is 
a great deal in FitzGerald’s life, told in detail and from day to 
day, with all its eccentricities, noblenesses, weaknesses, which 
really does not matter to anybody, except to those who rejoice 
in the cutting up that Tennyson dreaded for himself and his 
friends. Then, FitzGerald’s biographer should efface himself, 
and should not attempt to point any morals, or in any way to 
bring his hero’s opinions into line with his own. FitzGerald’s 
religious views, such as they were, should be left in the shadow 
where he himself kept them. The comparison with Cowper 
seems rather futile. Also, it seems a little exaggerated to 
place FitzGerald’s intellect on a line with Tennyson’s. He 


have been the first to dislike and disclaim. He was among 
the few who dared freely to criticise Tennyson, but he con- 


of aso much more lofty intellect than my own.” Noone knew 
his own limitations better than FitzGerald, whose instinct was 
faultless in those matters. Neither, we fancy, would he like 
it to be asked: “ Where would Crabbe now be but for Fitz- 
Gerald ?” 

From dreams of the ideal biographer we have been naturally 
led on to a certain. criticising of the present biography. 
Nobody can deny that it has great merits. It is. wonderfully 
painstaking, and no doubt correct in most of its superabundant 
detail. In its two large volumes we find all the material, 
and a great deal more, that any future student of Fitz- 
Gerald, his small amount of work, his great achievement 
and undying influence, is ever ukely to want. Every house 
and neighbourhood he ever lived in is minutely described, 
and the same may be said of all his relations, friends, and 
acquaintances, from his brother John—equally eccentric with 
himself, though without his genius—to that hero of his fancy, 
“Posh,” the Viking fisherman. The fifty-six illustrations 
give us the outward appearance of all these places and 
people. There is a good deal of new material—for those 
who care. for it—justifying FitzGerald in the matter of the 
rash marriage which turned out such a failure, and also 











*The Life of Edward FitsGerald. By Thomas Wright, With 56 Plates. 
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giving the whole history of his greatest friendship, that with 
Kenworthy Browne. But it seems to us that the figure of Fitz- 
Gerald himself, with its strange distinction and singularity, 
is almost lost in a crowd of ill-digested surroundings. The 
book is all about him; but somehow, if we want to know 
FitzGerald at his truest and finest, with his poetical genius, 
his unerring taste, his perfect critical faculty, it is still to 
the well-read volumes of his letters that we shall turn, and 
not to any biography that has yet been written of him. For, 
as we have said, the faculty of choice is the great necessity, 
and Mr. Wright has not shown here that he possesses it. 
FitzGerald’s own love was for the essence of things. To his 
“fastidious selection and pitiless condensation,” as Mr. Wright 
himself remarks, we owe the Omar quatrains. Imagination 
pictures the expression with which he would turn over the 
leaves of these two handsome volumes! We suspect, too, 
that his ever-ready scissors would be used with sufficient free- 
dom. Yet, with all this, lovers of FitzGerald owe some grati- 
tude to Mr. Wright. His industry has brought to light a 
good many curious and interesting figures who had more or 
less influence on FitzGerald, especially in his younger days. 
One of these is Matthews, the evangelist, who in 1844, ina 


| chapel at Bedford, preached to a crowded congregation in a 


style which to-day would be called ritualistic. ‘Matthews, 
a Saul of a man, with prominent eyebrows, aquiline, high- 
bridged nose, and hair curling up at the neck, in black 
Genevan gown with white bands, ascended the pulpit steps, a 
wooden cross in his hands...... A grand sermon with a 
flavour of the old monkish days, though even Peter the Hermit, 
with all his eloquence and with his wooden cross, was less 
powerful to move the masses.” Mr. Wright gives a good 
deal more about Matthews, his sermons and his history, than 
is to be found in the Letters. He impressed FitzGerald won- 
derfully—‘“ my noble preacher”—but we do not think Fitz- 
Gerald is responsible for the comparison with Peter the 
Hermit, which certainly shows a lack of proportion. 


Mr. Wright has been fortunate in the number of unpub- 
lished letters, both from and to FitzGerald, from which he is 
able to quote in his biography. Letters to Mrs. Kenworthy 
Browne and to Joseph Fletcher (“Posh”) have been made 
great use of by him, and on the other side he has had the ad- 
vantage of discovering letters from Thackeray, Kenworthy 
Browne, Spedding, the Rev. George Crabbe, and others. 
Another manuscript which now sees the light for the first 
time, and is really curious and interesting, is that of Fitz- 
Gerald’s portraits of his friends. Among these Tennyson and 
Thackeray must especially be quoted, if only because of 
the omissions, which illustrate so vividly the different point 
of view of a great man’s friends and his public. The:same 
thing, by the way, is to be noticed on Jane Austen’s grave- 
stone in Winchester Cathedral :— 

“Tennyson: Very well informed—just and upright—a rectifier 
or setter to rights of people—diligent, constant, sincere—has 
great discernment—industrious, decided, and possesses great 
strength of mind—a very valuable friend—generous, but not 
extravagant—punctual—cool and clear in judgment.” 

“Thackeray: A great deal of talent, but no perseverance or 
steadiness of purpose—very indifferent, almost cold in his feelings 
—a very despairing mind—quick in most things, impatient, exclu- 
sive in his attachments—very unaffected, and has great want of 
confidence in his own powers.” 

Without the names, who would lay his finger on these as the 
portraits of a great poet and a great novelist ? 


It seems possible that we owe the Omar, and FitzGerald’s 
love and true feeling for the East, its languages and imagery, 
to his early friendship with Major Moor, who possessed a whole 
pantheon of Hindoo gods, and cared to talk of little besides 
Oriental subjects. The fascination, caught by FitzGerald as a 
boy, ended by being the supreme passion of his life, a solitary 
life in spite of all his friendships. Omar, after all, was the 
expression of the hermit’s deepest self, as he sat wrapped in 
smoke and surrounded by piles of books in one or other of his 
small Suffolk rooms. And this is true, though, according to 
Professor Cowell, FitzGerald could never quite make up his 
mind as to what Omar really meant. One thing we feel sure 
of, he never thought of him by Mr. Wright's epithet, “a 
roistering old sinner.” All the dignity of the East is outraged 
there. In fact, we could do very well without Mr. Wright's 
remarks on the Rubatyat, though the public may be obliged 
to him for giving Professor Cowell’s interpretation, curious if 
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not convincing, as well as those of rivalcommentators. After 
all, and in spite of the varying theories, which do not seem to 
signify much, the present writer is inclined to confess him- 
self among those unintelligent persons who “ care but for one 
Omar, and his real name is FitzGerald.” 





THE NILE AND THE SOUDAN.* 


It looks at first sight as if Mr. Peel had bound together two 
entirely separate studies within the covers of one volume ; 
but a little reflection shows the logical sequence of his 
narrative. It is a study of the newer Egypt,—Egypt no 
longer a fertile riverside with unknown barbarism around, 
but a self-contained land with a scientific frontier, conscious 
of the sources of her wealth, and able to command, directly or 
indirectly, the whole course of her river, and to join hands 
with civilisation on her southern boundaries. England owes 
her supremacy in the new Egypt chiefly to her management 
of the river. The Soudan owes its reconquest and present 
importance to its command of the upper waters. The keynote 
of Egypt's policy from the day of Menes has been taken from 
what is the primary cause of her existence. A review of 
modern Egypt is therefore chiefly concerned with irrigation 
and its attendant problems, more especially a brief review 
such as Mr. Peel has thought fit to give us. The time has 
not come for writing the detailed history of a country which, 
being still in the making, may contain many surprises for the 
student of politics. Mr. Peel has continued the most brilliant 
chapter in Lord Milner’s book down to the present day, and has 
given us the first account, outside of official Reports, of the new 
State in which Britain and Egypt are jointly interested, and 
which, as he well points out, has a vital bearing on the future of 
Egypt. The book has one exceptional claim to our attention: 
it is a record of splendid success. Mr. Peel makes an excel- 
lent chronicler, clear, sober, judicious, with that touch of 
enthusiasm and imagination which is necessary to the 
appreciation of the subject. We can pay his book no higher 
compliment than to say that it has much of the reasoned 
optimism and cogent good sense which make Lord Cromer’s 
Reports the best of official papers, together with something 
of the picturesqueness and sharp observation which made 
Trooper 8,008 memorable among the literature of the South 
African War. 

The method of basin irrigation has been pursued since time 
immemorial, but perennial irrigation, irrigation all the year 
round, dates from the day of that barbarian of genius, 
Mehemet Ali, the Albanian tobacconist who began the 
history of modern Egypt. In his fertile brain schemes 
for botha Barrage and a Reservoir originated; but though 
the former work was begun under French engineers, the great 
Viceroy was fonder of grandiose schemes than of the patient 
labour necessary for their realisation. His grandson Ismail 
saw the Barrage completed and in use in 1872, and himself 
set about the irrigation of Upper Egypt by the construction 
of the Ibrahimiyeh Canal. Ismail was a dreamer of great 
dreams, as when he directed the engineers to make the 
Soudan Railway the same gauge as the railways in South 
Africa, since it would save trouble in the end; but he had no 
single quality of the prudent administrator, and his extrava- 
ganece brought his country to the verge of financial ruin. 
The first task which the economic regenerators of Egypt had 
to face was the extension of the irrigation system, cumbered 
as it was with relics of their predecessors’ blunders. In 
Lower Egypt the chief crops are cotton and rice, the former 
requiring constant watering all through the summer, and at 
the same time being unable to stand the complete inunda- 
tion which basin irrigation provides. To secure a permanent 
water-supply was, therefore, the primary aim of the Adminis- 
tration. Few stories are more romantic than the history of 
the Delta Barrage, which was condemned by many Commis- 
sions, and seemed little more than a monument of human 
folly, when it was taken in hand by Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff 
and Sir W. Willcocks, and at the minimum expense put into 
working order, till the growing prosperity of the country 
allowed of its thorough renovation. But the water-supply 
had not only to be regulated, it had to be increased, and the 
needs of Upper Egypt had to be considered. The credit of 
first suggesting the construction of a reservoir seems to belong 





*The Binding of the Nile and the New Soudan. By the Hon, Sidney Peel. 
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to Sir Samuel Baker, who made the proposal as early as 196 
Mr. Peel tells in great detail the fascinating story of 7 
construction and completion of the Assouan Reseryoi 
Egypt at the time was unable to borrow in the o > 
market, and the money was found by private Pi 
It cost, roughly, £2,500,000, and there have been i 
public works more obviously and directly remunerative 
“Reproductive expenditure in Egypt,” as Mr. Peel gq 
“is worthy of its name, and brings its visible and tangible 
fruit almost without a moment’s delay.” The Assiout 
Barrage in the first year of its existence nearly repaid itg 
whole cost in its beneficial effect on the crops, and the Dam 
in the first summer was able to double the water-supply. We 
have not space to do more than mention the very graphic 
account of the inauguration ceremony, and the prudent and 
convincing generalisations on the meaning and future of 
British rule in Egypt. Mr. Peel points out, as Lord Cromer 
has done in his last Report, that the basis of our authority is 
the prosperity of the country. There are no sentimental or 
traditional ties between Governors and governed; but our 
rule is the only guarantee for material well-being. “With every 
extension of scientific irrigation the need for European super: 
vision becomes greater, and since we can allow no Power but 
ourselves to hold Egypt, European means British ” :— 

“Tf in these reforming days pundits turn their attention to 
politics, they will find an almost equally insoluble problem in 
attempting to define the exact nature of British rule in Egypt. 
To them the question may fairly be left. But while the learned 
few are labouring through its intricate maze with the most 
agreeable lack of success, the unlearned many will have their 
own simple answer. They only know the thing was done; it 
matters nothing by what authority. The water came to them 
regularly in due season, and the wilderness was made to blossom 
like the rose.” 


There is another reason for British rule. “ All Nileland is 
one country.” With the proposed dam at Lake Albert and 
the constant campaign against the sudd, Egyptian interests 
have far transcended the frontiers of Egypt. The Power which 
holds the South must continue to be dominant in the North, 


The history of the Soudan is analogous with the history of 
Egypt. The Albanian tobacconist included it in his policy, 
and when he and his successors had brought things to chaos 
and made the name of civilisation a laughing-stock, it fell to 
a few Englishmen to reconstruct it. The story of the recon- 
struction is not less romantic in one case than in the other. 
In the Soudan the chapters of war are longer, and the chapter 
of pacific administration is still a short one. The problem 
is less complex than the Egyptian, but the work is on 
a vaster scale, since the land is a million square miles in 
extent, and the future holds stranger possibilities. So far the 
work has been a signal testimony to the merits of military 
administrators working on civilian lines. “I doubt very 
much,” says Mr. Peel, “if any set of civilians could have done 
so well with a country like the Soudan as the soldiers have. 
Whatever may be the soldier’s faults, what he is told to do, 
that he will set to work to do, and very likely he will carry it 
through successfully, however little training he may have had, 
where a cleverer man might be dismayed by the difficulties.” 
Slavery has been practically stamped out; a strong, and 
yet elastic, system of justice has been established; and the 
foundation has been laid of an admirable educational system, 
framed on no imported model, but with a clear eye to the 
needs of the people. At present the Soudan is a poor country, 
its chief wealth being agricultural, and depending, as in 
Egypt, on irrigation; but there are good prospects of develop- 
ment as the land is opened up and means of communication 
established. It depends for its capital expenditure on Egypt, 
and such outlays are sound policy for Egypt, for it is only by 
an expenditure on reproductive works that the land can be 
made self-sustaining. We would cordially recommend these 
chapters to all interested in one of the most interesting of 
Imperial tasks. Mr. Peel’s very sensible views on the future 
of the Soudan Civil Service should be read in conjunction 
with Lord Cromer’s remarks on the subject in his most recent 
Report. 





THE THIRD REPUBLIC.* 
Mr. Vanpam’s posthumous work suffers, like his others, 
from a lack of authenticity. His first book, An Englishman 


* Men and Manners of the Third Republic, By Albert D. Vandam. Londons 
Chapman and Hall. [12s.] 
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was a simple mystification, and he has not since 


# =, to believe that what he writes is based upon unim- 
tat hable authority. At the same time, he had always a 


first-hand information. In the present volume he 
ks again and again of “notes” taken, and of knowledge 
® ed, on the spot. But his book is not history, it is merely 
‘ ommalism; and of all journalists a special correspondent is 
i" one whose statements must be scrutinised, and whose 
iadgments must be revised, with the greatest care. 
’ Mr, Vandam thought very ill of the Third Republic. He 
yas never tired of pointing out that it was a mere farce, a 
itiful sham. He denounced the Republicans who made the 
P evolution of the Fourth of September as at once foolish 
and unconstitutional. The meeting of the National Assembly 
at Tours was in his eyes a comedy, arranged and cast by 
Gambetta, who did not scruple to give himself the chief 
and to reserve the impassioned speeches for his own 

In all these reproaches there is a suspicion of 

trath, It is, no doubt, unconstitutional to overthrow an 

existing government. France would have been at once a 

ter and a happier country, if she had not cultivated 

the habit of rewarding failure by disloyalty. The Great 
Napoleon believed that the most striking quality of the 
English was their respect for a beaten general, and he 
declared that, had he led a British army at Waterloo, he 
would have survived even that crushing defeat. But Mr. 
Vandam knew France well enough to be aware of this deep- 
rooted habit, and surely the situation after Sedan was desperate 
enough to demand a desperate policy. The Empire had lost 
the Emperor, whose rashness and incompetency had involved 
itin war, and it lacked the resolution to carry on the govern- 
ment as though no misfortune had taken place. <A breach of 
the Constitution was condoned, as it was condoned in 1851, by 
success; and if MM. Favre, Cremieux, and Gambetta were 
not great statesmen, they were the best that presented them- 
selves at the moment. Again, we are willing to admit that 
the descent of Gambetta upon Tours in a balloon was a 
piece of comedy; but Gambetta was incapable of doing 
anything simply. He had in his veins so much of the 
East and the South that he was a stranger both to 
modesty and restraint. Yet, ignorant as he was, vulgar 
as he became, he had the temperament which stirred 
his compatriots. His mere apparition was histrionic; and 
the French, like all the Latin races, are in love with drama. 
It might have been more prudent if France had accepted 
defeat after Sedan; but there can be no doubt that the 
resistance organised at Tours not only increased her own 
respect, but won the respect of Europe. We hold no brief 
for Gambetta, but to say, as Mr. Vandam says, that he was 
“a coward from nape to heel,” and that “the wonder is that 
among all those whom he bullied and hectored, both military 
and civil, there was not found an officer, a journalist, or a 
former parliamentary colleague, either to twist his neck or to 
send a bullet through his brain and thus rid France of a 
scourge,” is to use language whose very violence defeats 
itself, 

But the Third Republic, with all its faults, has stood 
the supreme test of time. Since Louis XVI. lost his 
head upon the block, no régime has rivalled it in stability. 
That it has been guilty of monstrous faults may be ad- 
mitted at once. It has passed through periods of gross 
corruption; it has been injured by the discovery of 
scandals even in the Elysée itself; it has surrrendered 
itself, in periods of hysteria, to the worst mania of spies and 
counter-spies; and it has come through its storm and stress 
with increased vigour. The French are in some ways the 
most prudent people in Europe, though now and again they 
interrupt their prudence with a sudden access of fury; and 
they would not have endured a régime for more than thirty 
years if it had not suited their temperament and increased 
their prosperity. Moreover, they are by this time accustomed 
tothe new system ; and demagogues such as Gambetta are not 
likely to exert an influence again. It is the moderate men 
who now hold sway in the country, and we can imagine no one 
less like a turbulent leader of the people than M. Loubet or 
M. Delcassé, to cite but two instances. We cannot, there- 
fore, regard Mr. Vandam’s tirades as much better than the 
unbridled expression of a personal prejudice. The truth is, Mr. 
Vandam was a stzong supporter of the Second Empire. His 


show of 


rile, 





admiration for Napoleon III. is almost touching in its sim- 
plicity. He believes that his methods of government were 
at once wiser and purer than the methods of the Third 
Republic. He praises his loyalty, his kindliness, and his 
generosity with a whole-hearted enthusiasm, and he depicts 
the rich happy and the poor well fed under his benign 
sway. But he is careful to make no allusion to his foreign 
policy. He has nothing to say concerning the betrayal 
of Italy, or the shameless sacrifice of Maximilian, and its 
attendant tragedy. Although he covers with ridicule the poor 
foolish, extravagant Republicans who after Sedan did their 
best to retrieve the honour of France, he has no word of 
blame for the man whose vanity drove his country into war, 
and whose incompetency sent forth an army to battle without 
maps, without knowledge, without boots. He forgets that 
while the resistance of Napoleon was merely trivial, the 
citizen army organised by the men whom he despises gave so 
much trouble to the Prussian army that Moltke was ridiculed 
as a laggard in the music-halls of Berlin. And since Mr. 
Vandam did not think it worth while to defend his hero 
against the charges which are fairly brought against him, we 
cannot attach much significance to his ill-judged applause. 
Napoleon III. would have made an excellent President of a 
Board of Works; he was born with the instinct of an aedile: 
he knew better than most how to dispose a new quarter 
with elegance; and where his knowledge failed he did not 
scruple to take the soundest advice. But this sentiment 
of a gracious life is not statesmanship, and the epithets 
which Mr. Vandam so freely lavishes upon the Third 
Republic would better befit the Second Empire. Yet folly 
will not excuse all the misdeeds of Napoleon III. The worst 
of them were crimes; and whatever future is in store for 
France, she may congratulate herself that she no longer has 
a ruler who holds his throne by war, and who thinks that 
all is well so long as the streets are nicely swept. 


However, though we cannot agree with Mr. Vandam’s con- 
clusions, we can yet read his book with a kind of interest. 
He knew the Paris of the boulevards, the Paris of anxious 
rumour and confident report, as well as any of his contem- 
poraries. He packed his pages with strange stories and curious 
allusions, which are only intelligible to the haunters of cafés 
and the beaters of the pavement, and which give an air of 
mystery to his book. Moreover, when he forgot his prejudice, 
he could write with the weight that comes of knowledge. His 
sketches of Emile de Girardin and Jules Simon are both just 
and intelligent. But he was a journalist, not an historian, 
and he shows it in nothing so much as in his style. 





NOVELS. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS.* 

We owe Mr. Nevinson an apology for our delay in noticing 
his book in this column, and can only assure him that it 
was due to one of those oversights which in the flood tide 
of the publishing season it is almost impossible to avoid, 
and which in the present instance was all the more likely to 
occur owing to the appearance and format of the book. Nor 
is the difference between Mr. Nevinson’s volume and the 
average work of fiction confined to externals. In arrange- 
ment, in formula, and in quality the contents of Between the 
Acts belong to a separate category. Speaking roughly, one 
may describe the book as a series of disconnected episodes, 
more or less autobiographical, each of which is supplemented 
with a postlude in verse. As he puts it in his very interest- 
ing preface, “I have tried to represent only certain casual 
episodes and situations which I have observed or imagined 
in the successive acts of a life to which fortune has granted 
a share of variety...... The pieces of verse that follow 
the scenes serve in some cases to prolong the mood, but the 
connection is never more than a similarity of mood, and 
sometimes not even that.” 

The formula may not be absolutely original, but at least 
Mr. Nevinson’s treatment of it is entirely his own. In“A 
London Merchant” he has given us a curiously vivid picture 
of a suburban household of some thirty or more years back, 
dominated by the uncompromising figure of its master, a 
violent Evangelical by conviction, who “ nevertheless remained 





* Between the Acts. By Henry W. Nevinson. London: John Murray, [9s.] 
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an unflinching Tory owing to some ancestor’s reputed service 
to King Charles.” The aura of the house is brought home to 
us in every line, and there is a delightful anecdote of the old 
man having once summoned his four daughters to quit a 
conversazione at which Joanna Baillie was reciting one of her 
“Plays of the Passions,” saying: “ My dears, this is no fit 
place for you!” From this we pass to an admirable sketch 
of the writer's schooldays at Shrewsbury, in which affection is 
tempered by a certain whimsical resentment against the iron 
rigours of the classical curriculum. “The greater part of the 
school believed that Greek literature was written as a 
graduated series of problems for Shrewsbury boys to solve, 
and when a sixth-form boy was asked by a new master 
whether he did not consider the Prometheus avery beautiful 
play, he replied that he thought it contained too many weak 
caesuras.” Of the school paper-chases he says: “ We ran for 
the sake of running, just as we learnt Greek for the sake of 
learning it.” Still, he admits that there were wise reformers 
on the staff of masters even in those days, and when’ Mr. 
Nevinson comes to the Severn he is ready to forget and 
forgive everything :— 

“ Severn water is full of light and motion. Never stopping to 
sulk, it has no dead and solid surface, but is alive right through, 
reflecting the sunshine, green with long ribbons of weed, orange 
from the pebbly bed, and indigo where the unbreaking crests of 
its ripples rise. As it passes beneath deep meadows and under 
the solemn elms, it whispers still of the mountains from which it 
came. Into the midst of hedgerow villages and ordered fields it 
brings its laughing savagery, telling of another life than theirs, 
of rocks and sounding falls and moorland watersheds. Other 
rivers may be called majestic, and we talk of Father Tiber or 
Father Thames, but no one ever called the Severn father, or 
praised her but for her grace; for she is like the body and soul 
of a princess straight from a western fairyland—so wild and 
pliant, so full of laughter and of mystery, so uncertain in her gay 
and sorrowing moods. On my word, though the science of 
education must be a very splendid thing, untaught, untrained, 
uninstructed as we Shrewsbury boys would now be considered, I 
would not change places with the most scientifically educated 
man in England who had never known a river such as that.” 
From the praise of “Sabrina Fair,” which has its poetical 
complement in a charming “ Ballade of Place,” the transition 
is easy to Oxford. There, in “A Don’s Day,” Mr. Nevinson 
gives a picture, by turns grotesque and pathetic, of a modern 
Heautontimorumenus, an academic Hamlet, possessed by the 
demons of indecision and self-consciousness, who, after ten 
years of reading and thought, was still unable to make up his 
mind “whether he could take Holy Orders with full moral 
and intellectual justification,”—a state of suspense symbolised 
by the equally balanced character of his attire, which included 
a gold cross on his watch-chain and a distinctly secular neck- 
tie. Oxford men of early middle age will recognise many of 
the originals in this poignant study of uncertainty, with its 
sudden yet not unexpected dénouement. The contrast between 
the agony of the unhappy don and the chorus of ridicule with 
which the “ young barbarians” greet his decision to go out as 
a lay-helper to a mission on the Niger might seem cruelly 
emphasised were it not that a corrective is supplied in the 
striking poem which follows :— 

“Sr. JoHN DE AMIENS. 

In the fair church of Amiens 

There lies the relic of St. John, 

Some say it is the skull of him 

Beheaded, as the gospels tell, 

By Herod for a woman’s whim, 

What time her daughter danced so well. 
(St. John the Baptist, ever blest, 
Bring me to his eternal rest.) 

But some adore it as the head 

Of John Divine, the same who said, 

* My little children, love each other,’ 

And lay upon Lord Jesu’s heart, 

And took in trust the Blessed Mother, 

Till she in glory did depart. 

(5t. John Divine, the son.-of love, 
Preserve me to his peace above.) 


For John the Baptist’s head, they say, 

Was broken up in Julian’s day ; 

One bit is in Samaria’s town, 

And two beneath Byzantium’s dome, 

And Genoa has half the crown, 

The nose and forehead rest in Rome. 
(St. John the Baptist’s scattered dust 
Bring me to kingdoms of the just.) 

But there are others say again 

St. John Divine escaped the pain 

Of death’s last conflict, for he lies 

Still sleeping in his bishopric 


e e Pe 
Of Ephesus, until his eyes 
Shall ope to judgment with the quick ’ 

(St. John Divine, who sleeps go fast, 

Wake me to paradise at last.) , 


For me, a poor unwitting man, 

I pray and worship all I can; 

Sure that the biessed souls in heaven 

Will not be jealous of each other, 

And the mistake will be forgiven 

If for one saint I love his brother, 
(St. John Divine and Baptist too, 
Stand at each side whate’er I do.) 


And so that dubious mystery 

Which of the twain those relics be, 

I leave to God; He knows, I wis; 

How should a thing like me decide ? 

And whosesoever skull it is, 

St. John, I trow, is satisfied. 

(May God, who reads all hearts aright, 
Admit my blindness to His sight.) ” 

After Oxford, London, where we are given, in “Sic Vog non 
Vobis,” a clever but rather disagreeable picture of the 
amenities of journalistic Bohemia,—the motive being the 
triumphant selfishness of the beloved qui tend la joue. Selfish. 
ness of an even less attractive order, because of the prosperity 
and smug complacency with which it is allied, is the keynote 
of “ Gaudeamus Igitur,” an episode in the life of a time-serving 
German Professor, whose cowardice in backing out of his 
responsibilities is dramatically contrasted with the generosity 
of a ne’er-do-well contemporary. Presumably the experi. 
ences on which this episode is based were gained by My, 
Nevinson when he was engaged on his study of Herder, and 
brought into personal contact with the aetualities of German 
University life, with its mingled earthiness, sentimentality, 
and ponderous intellectual activity. The estimate of human 
nature derived from his varied experiences as a war-corre. 
spondent, which have supplied him with the materials of 
the remaining sketches, is, in spite of the general pre- 
dominance of the tragic note, less open to the imputation of 
pessimism. There is a fine picture of a young Greek officer 
who redeems an initial loss of nerve during the rout in 
Thessaly by saving a peasant’s child at the cost of his own 
life; and there is no lack of sympathy in the very touching 
story of the Boer girl—half frantic with anxiety—boarding a 
train at a wayside station in mid-veld in search of a wounded 
Boer prisoner. In lighter vein, though not without an under. 
current of passion, is the description of the Corpus Christi 
procession at Seville in 1898, a dramatic idyll which, mutatis 
mutandis, is carried through quite in the spirit of the famous 
Adoniazusae of Theocritus. The scene is described, except 
for a few stage descriptions, in the disconnected monologue 
of a Spanish woman blinded by her interest in the spectacle 
to the distress of her daughter, whose lover is starting for 
Cuba. Of the remaining sketches, we have only left ourselves 
space to notice the most striking of those inspired by recol- 
lections of the siege of Ladysmith. In this Mr. Nevinson 
pictures a survivor of the siege, with the taint of fever still in 
his blood, roaming over the deserted lines, haunted at every 
turn by visions of the dead, and hailed by the wraith of the 
most brilliant of his comrades, in whom it is easy to recognise 
the late G. W. Steevens. This is a finely imagined piece of 
characterisation to which the eerie atmosphere lends an added 
impressiveness. The artistic skill of the presentation is re 
markable, but it does not impair the sincerity of this affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of a singularly gifted colleague. 


A certain note of rebelliousness is sounded throughout Mr. 
Nevinson’s pages, but not aggressively, showing itself rather 
in the impeachment of material prosperity and the exaltation 
of generous frailty than in the enunciation of any frankly 
anarchical sentiments. Indirectly but eloquently he preaches 
the duty of tolerance and compassion, but abstains from 
offering any cut-and-dried solution of the strange and per- 
plexing problems stated in these suggestive pages. We may 
conclude by expressing the hope that Mr. Nevinson may 
be able to indulge more liberally his admirable talent, 
for it is agreeably evident that his long immersion in the 
actualities of journalism has furnished him with abundant 
materials for imaginative treatment without impairing the 
fine literary quality of his work. 





A Ladder of Tears. By G.Colmore. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—The 
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oo tenllp that her life has not contained many events. | is 

th will be provoked by this observation to ask why, then, } is 
o reader 

sho has infli 
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developmen 
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cmmate: ar 
“igracters in this story are 
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pa Gladden: the Story of a Common Man. By Elizabeth 
cherry Waltz. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—If “ Pa Gladden” 
vas a “common” man in the sense of a man “frequently to be 
found,” the region that possessed him was happy. But the 
sajctive is probably used as in “common sense,” where it: 
certainly does not mean frequent. The book consists of some 
half-a-score © 


is 


Ma Gladden; so is ‘Cephy,’ his horse, a creature which owes its - 


conv 


but that three candidates for a rural pulpit should preach the h 


same discourse on three successive Sundays isa little startling. tendency in a Romanist direction. Whether these books are in 


Unto Each Man His Own. By Samuel Gordon. (W. Heine- | , 


mann. 6s.)—This novel has a very definite purpose, social and | matter, We are told that all the Anglican documents are “sus- 
rligious. This is to say with all possible emphasis to the Jew: | ceptible of a Roman interpretation.” This seems a little odd when 
Marry within the circle of your own race. The tragedy of the | we read the Articles; but the existence of this literature is a fact, 
story isthefate of Ellen. She marries a Jew, a very first-class Jew | and one of the functions performed by the volume now before us 
indeed; she becomes a proselyte ; but the union ends in disaster. | jg to give proof of its existence. The articles vary much in value, 
She loses, 0 to speak, all capacity of religious feeling. That isa] and some of the best are contributed by non-Anglicans. With 
quite natural result. What else can follow when a woman | g certain portion of what is said we do not disagree ; but we think 
changes her creed either for love or for ambition? All this is | that there is a lack of breadth of view and common-sense. It is 
vigorously described. And the satire is powerful. Mr. Gordon | surely ridiculous to say, as we find in the article on “Hymns 
does not spare the vulgarities of such people as Mrs. Louisson, | Ancient and Modern,” that xcvii., “Faithful Cross above all 
and Julius her son, and the financier Adolphus. But if the other,” is “idolatrous.” The term “apostate” should not be 
characters are well drawn, the story is naught. The sham elope- applied to Churches whose Orders we acknowledge. “Strike them 
nent is absurd. by the merit of the Lenten fast ” is not wisely expressed, but itis 

The Blue Dryad. By G. H. Powell. (Grant Richards, 1s.)— quite possible to make too much of it; nor need we object to the 
The first of these short stories is a very vigorous little tale. A | human feeling expressed when we say of the departed :— 


“Blue Dryad” is a peculiarly venomous kind of snake. What 
this creature did, what it wanted to do, and where it found its 
match Mr. Powell tells with abundant skill; Then there is an 
excellent fire-story, in which we are carried on with breathless 
interest from beginning to end. Another tale, this time of a very 
weird character, has for a practical moral—Be careful how you 
handle any book that Lucretia Borgia may have had anything to 
do with, especially if the leaves are of a greenish hue. Altogether, 
there is abundance of power shown in this little volume. 

Devastation. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (John Long. 6s.)— 


We must confess that we have not read the whole of this novel. | contains a hundred and seventy-four hymns “for use with 
Inthe first chapter Sir Percival Wentworth—a Baronet, again; | any other Church Hymnal,” their numbering beginning with 801. 
the Society of Baronets ought to look to this—throws his wife | Some are given which were for no obvious reason omitted from 
into the lake, and the wife creeps out, vowing vengeance. In the | «Hymns Ancient and Modern” (as, e.g., Heber’s “ Brightest and 
next chapter the Baronet goes courting a schoolmaster’s daughter. | Best of the Sons of the Morning” ) ; others have been supplied for 
A little further on the wife shows that she is a hypnotist, and, | special needs which have become recently more prominent; about 
after this, a locum tenens medical man takes up the detective | a sixth of the whole have been written expressly for the book. 
business. We shall not follow the story any further; let it | Nearly all of these are very poor, more than half being con- 
suffice to say that all these people, and others also, are disposed | tributed by one writer whose abilities seem not to liein the direction 
of. Of course a story may be a good one and yet have much | of hymn-writing. Mr. A. C. Benson’s hymn for missions, “Lord, 
bloodshed in it ; but Mrs. Kernahan’s manner does not attract. | dost Thou look from heaven and see?” is fine; and 892, “ Loving 
What can be meant by saying that the wicked Baronet poured | Father, throned in glory,” though not of much literary merit, has 
brandy “ aimlessly into a tumbler and drank it”? Why “aim- | something of the true ring of a hymn. 


lessly”? The last thing that we hear of him in the chapter is 


th: “ © * = ” 6 ot ”» ; 
ey ” Sek Hone ate sameniognen” Tet we“ sie Yeo, M.D. (Casselland Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a book of the 
_ technical class, which it does not come within our province to 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEE K, account of the therapeutic actions of springs, baths, and climates, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Book of Psalms. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 32s. net.)—The title-page tells us that these two 
Volumes are “in place of a second edition of an earlier work 
(1888) by the same author.” This means, of course, that in these 
sixteen years Professor Cheyne has changed his position con- 
siderably. The new factor in his system of criticism and inter- 
pretation is “Jerahmeel.” Jerahmeel meets us everywhere in 
what Professor Cheyne modestly callsa “revised text.” “Revised” 





cted her story at such length on a patient world. | (xc.) Verse 1 remains substantially the same, but verse 2 becomes 
hole + in a quiet story of this kind should lie in the | simply unrecognisable. - “ Before thou didst exalt Jerahmeel, And 
— t of the characters of the drama, and unless these | didst magnify Messur and Ishmael: Mayest thou put Ishmael to 
of unusual interest, or are developed with con- | flight, And say, Be disappointed, ye sons of Edom.” It would be 
+. the story fails to attract. Unfortunately, the | sheer waste of time to argue the question. It is sufficient to say 
, neither remarkable nor specially | that no book in any literature has ever been treated in such a 
d this being the case, the recital becomes more than | fashion. One question, however, we ask,—Why had the Septuagint 
ittle wearisome. translators, whose version of the Psalter is not later than the 
alittle second century B.C., no notion of “Jerahmeel” and “Ishmael” 
lying hid under the text which they translated? But, not 
content with emending the text, Dr. Cheyne tells us that no 
religious poet would have written the Psalm as it stands! That 


: f stories in i Res cept t play 7 = _ of * | D.D., and Charles Neil, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. 145s. net.) 
vise and kindly helper. He 18 always good to read about; 8018) mis ig a massive volume of some eight hundred pages, to 


ersion from the evil ways of oe retard to his gg for learning, have contributed. To review it at length would be 
And the same praise ~ oak aon ae y h i a °° | to go through the controversies of the last twenty years. We 
Briskett.” baa - “ peu: Aa yerbe — ee 8 cee ro may say briefly that there is much in it well worthy of attention. 
distinct, they have a toc : sd ‘he #00 # S*, | No one who has kept up with the theological literature of the last 
sometimes reappear in them. It ae i aa : “ f th aa gon | two decades but must have observed the prevalence of manuals of 
jab presichers can buy sermons on the other side of the Atlantic; devotion, of comments on the Prayer-book and other formularies, of 


We need not dogmatise on such a subject; but surely it is 
fanatical to censure the expression of such natural emotions, 
Does Mr. Johnson, who writes the article on “Incense,” really 
believe that throughout the whole of Jewish history the incense 
offered in the Temple was lighted by “ fire from heaven” ? What 
could the editors have been thinking of when they passed such 


an absurdity ? 





not the word. “Remade” would be better, as far as much of it 
concerned. Let us take an example from a very familiar Psalm 















a view with which he will find few sympathisers. 





The Protestant Dictionary. Edited by Charles H. H. Wright, 






hich between fifty and sixty writers, many of them well reputed 










istories of the Anglican Church, which primé facie appear to havea 






armony with the teaching of the Anglican Church is an arguable 
















“ Lord, all pitying, Jesu Blest, 
Grant them thine eternal rest.” 









Additional Hymns, with Tunes. (Novello and Co.)—This book 






















The Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and Climates. By J. Burney 









criticise. We may say, however, that Dr. Yeo gives a general 





and deals specially with all the more important places which 
present these attractions. The subject of “Climate,” which must, 
after all, if a lay opinion may be ventured, be more effective than 
any water, whether internally or externally used, receives full 
treatment. 


A History of South Africa, 1652-1903. By H. A. Bryden. 
(W. Sands. 6s.)—Mr. Bryden, who knows South Africa very 
well—an intelligent and observant sportsman has excellent 
opportunities for finding out facts—relates the story of the country 
from, we may say, the beginning. He tells it from the British 
point of view, so far as the relations between the Republics and 
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this country are concerned ; but he is always anxious, we take it, 
to do justice to all parties. It is needless to go into any details 
of the subject, except to notice what seems to be a well-informed 
enumeration of the forces engaged in the Transvaal War 
(pp. 288-89). He reckons that about twelve thousand of the 
Cape Colony Dutch were in arms againstus; that there were about 
three thousand miscellaneous foreigners; and, from first to last, 
fifty-two thousand men from the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal (forty-five thousand were, he calculates, under arms in 
December, 1899, the culminating point of the Boer fortunes). 
We, of course, were unprepared, partly because that is our way, 
partly because, Mr. Bryden thinks, we “wished, if possible, to 
avoid a war.” 


My Airships. By <A. Santos-Dumont. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.)—M. Dumont affords another interesting illustration of 
the proverb that “the child is father to the man.” His early 
days were spent on a Brazilian coffee-plantation, a place where 
the machinery employed is highly elaborated. He came to Paris, 
and finding that professional aeronauts wanted very high terms 
for an ascent, took to automobilism. His first balloon ascent was 
with M. La Chambre, who charged him the modest sum of £10. 
By degrees the “steerable balloon idea” developed itself, before 
long taking the form of the curious cigar-shaped flying machine 
with which M. Dumont’s name is associated. We cannot follow 
our author into his descriptions and reasonings; they cannot be 
set forth without more command of space than we have, and even 
then scarcely without illustration by drawings. M. Dumont 
complains that in England he finds curiosity but not support. 
Paris is more congenial, and Paris will have the first benefit of 
his success, of the arrival of which he is confident. 


A History of the Daubeny Laboratory, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
By R. T. Giinther, M.A. (Henry Frowde. 5s. net.)—Some of our 
readers will remember Dr. Daubeny, sometime Professor of 
Chemistry, Botany, and Rural Economy. His subject or subjects 
were not taken very seriously in the pre-scientific days, nor was 
he a man of such commanding genius as to vindicate a place for 
them against overpowering influences. Yet he was an earnest 
worker, did good service in his time, and made some preparation 
for better things in the future. We are glad to see this interesting 
tribute from one who is, in a way, his successor. Mr. Giinther 
gives in this volume a narrative of what was done by Professor 
Daubeny, of his benefactions, and of the work of those who 
followed. The present “ Daubeny Laboratory” is the developed 
result of various improvements and additions. The first stone 
of it was laid about two years ago. Appendices containing 
meteorological observations, &c., are added. It is noticeable that 
in the memorable year of drought, 1893, only 16°51 of rain were 
registered, with a mean air temperature of 51:2; in 1908, 35:14 
and 60°1. Appendix B gives a list of researches conducted in 
the Daubeny Laboratory. But the most interesting list in one 
way is that of the names of persons who have attended the 
lectures. Among them we see the names of Whately, R. H. 
Froude, Baden-Powell, Sir Edmund Head, T. T. Carter, Mark 
Pattison, and A. C. Tait, not to go beyond 1835. 


Matthew Arnold. By William Harbutt Dawson. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—*‘ There is to-day a cult of Matthew 
Arnold; it is growing; it must grow.” So Mr. Dawson begins 

_his preface. We take it that this statement and prophecy do 
not accord with fact. There are many, we hope that there will 
always be many, who value Matthew Arnold; but their apprecia- 
tion is of him as a writer rather than as a teacher. The effective 
teacher must speak to the common people, and he was of all men 
the most esoteric. Imagine the despair of a missionary, be his 
mission ranked among the * Home” or the “ Foreign,” who should 
have to preach the Gospel according to Arnold! Mr. Dawson’s 
book has many good things in it; he does not admire without 
reason; the reader may learn much from it, though he will 
probably be minded to stop far short of its conclusions. Perhaps 
the third section, “ Politics,” will be the one most generally 


approved. 


We are glad to see that the series of “Country Readers” 
(Macmillan and Co.) is now complete. There are in all seven 
volumes, made up as follows :—(1) The Junior Country Reader, 
I., II., II. By H. B. M. Buchanan and R. R. C. Gregory. The 
first and second give stories of domestic and of wild animals 
- respectively ; the third describes the qualities, habits, &c., first 
of domestic, and secondly of some of the wild, animals (such as 
an English child is likely to see, as the stoat, weasel, fox, &c.), 
including birds. (2) A Country Reader, I., II. By H. B. M. 
Buchanan. These are for older children, dealing with the same 


books,” though pains have been obviously tak 
iahateating;.lout: intewied 40: ishhesah: #E-aaatae a 
whole heart to make them live with interest.” (3) A ” 
Country Reader. In this the ordinary agricultural “ Seni 
&c., are dealt with. Manuring, the various corn Crops, the 
crop, cottage gardens, pigs, poultry, pigeons, are oan a 
subjects treated. (Here are some good suggestions about i 
gooseberries are more profitable when green than when 4 ‘ 
black currants sell better than anything else; the birds pe. 
like them, but they are subject to the deadly disease of « bigh ” 
—an insect such as is seen in the oak-apple). (4) es i 
Country Life. By H. B. M. Buchanan and R. RB. ¢, Gregory * 
manual intended for the use of teachers, and treating rt ot 
point of view the various subjects, whether belonging to natural 
history or to agricultural industries, that are to be found in the 
Readers. The whole series is admirably suited to its ) 
and happily combines technical utility and literary interest, 














































The first publication of the University of Manchester calls for 
notice, though it is of chiefly local interest. This is the Sketches 
of the Life and Work of the Honorary Medical Staff of the Man 
chester Infirmary, 1752-1830, by E. M. Brockbank, MD, (Uni. 
versity Press, Manchester, 15s. net). Some of the fifty-odd 
physicians and surgeons who are described were of more than 
local and passing reputation, and there are now and then 
interesting details, as, e.g., of Manchester Jacobitism, 


Nzw Epitions anpD Reprints.—“ War Editions” of Ty 
Story of Russia, by W. R. Morfill, and The Story of Japan, 
by David Murray, LL.D. Edited by Jacob H. Longton 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. each). Both books are brought up 
to date. Professor Morfill has made considerable additions 
to his book, first published, it may be noted, in 189, 
was in the year following that the first sod of the Siberian 
Railway was cut, and the railway, as some one remarked the 
other day, is the “ path of Empire.” In 1896 the Czar and the 
Czaritza paid a visit to France, a visit returned in the year 
following by President Faure. The Franco-Russian Alliance, of 
which these civilities were the symbol, belongs to the last decade, 
In 1898 Russia obtained from China a twenty-five years’ lease of 
Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, and in 1901 interfered to hinder 
Japan from securing the results of her successes in the war with 
China. The Story of Japan has been similarly continued. It will 
be interesting to compare the army figures of the two countries, 
Russian total—66,410 officers, 3,549,000 men, 5,818 guns (possibly 
a certain part of these exists on paper only); Japanese total— 
standing army and reserves together, 576,000.—English Battles 
and Sieges in the Peninsula. Extracted from Sir W. Napier’s 
“Peninsular War.” (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, 26,160,000. 
Tl Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INS TUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 








FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Loxpox, B.C. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 





9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 








eterna GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


SIX ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED, to begin work in October, fin 
Cairo Secondary Schools, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to 
teach in English exclusively. In the case of one of the six Masters now 
required the subject mainly essential is Sci (Experi tal Physics and 
Chemistry); two of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the three others will be 
concerned more particularly with the teaching of English. Candidates must 
be not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and 
have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have —— as 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. English Head-Master. Over 300 boys, mainly Mohammedans. 
Teaching hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer 
Vacation not less than two months. Salary £295 per annum (&Eg.24 per 
mensem), — to £393 per annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for 
passage out to Egvpt. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1904, marked 
outside ‘ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, 
Esq., Secretary-General of the Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to 
whom Candidates may apply for further information. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES WANTED, to begin work in October, 
in Sanieh Girls’ School, Cairo, under Ministry of Public Instruction. School 
consists of Primary Classes attended by 172 Girls, mainly Mohammedans, and 
of Normal Classes with an attendance of 14 Students, English Head-Mistress, 
Candidates must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, 
be not less than 25 years of age, and have a robust constitution. They should 
take a special interest in the Education of Oriental Girls—in particular, a 
practical interest in the professional Training of Elementary Teachers, Salary 
£197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per 
mensem), with furnished quarters. Allowance for out to Egypt. 
Summer Vacation not less than two months. Teaching hours, on an ave: % 
four daily, Fridays only excepted. One of the Teachers wanted will 
principally engaged in the Normal Classes; for the other post special training 
and experience as a Kindergarten Teacher is an essential qualification. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1904, marked outside, 
“ Assistant-Mistress,” and addressed to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., = 
General of the Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom Candidates 




















may apply for further information, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—<@——_ 
Apuleius: Tle Golden Ass, folio .............+0+ 
Atkinson (M.), Local Government in Scotla’ 
Bagot (R. y, oe s Proxy: a Novel, yt 8vo. 


.....(Bell) net 42/0 
ckwood) net- 12/6 
.(E. Arnold) 6/0 


















Beerbohm (M.), The Poet’s Corner, 4to EY .(Heinemann) net 5/0 
Blake (E.) ae Coitkis, Appendicitis, and their ‘Allies, "8vo...(H. J. Glaisher) net 2/6. 
Briggs (BR. A.), Homes for the CUTER T; BEO osccs chvsnscnsdneneresss (Batsford) net 10/6 
Brooke (A. St. C.), Slingsby of Slingsby Castle, er 8vo. (Methuen) 7/6 
Burrow (C. K.), The Yeoman: @ Novel. cr 8V0  .......cscssssseeseeesrseeeees (Lan i) 6/0 
Castle (A. and E.), The Incomparable Bellairs: a Novel, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 
Chivers (G. T.), Elementary Mensuration, cr 8vo ....... pe aiebssoes (Longmans) 5/0 
Daskam (J.), The Memoirs of Baby, cr ape teelnd Bawkaton ae (Harper) 6/0 
Davenport (A.), China from Within, cr 8vo .ee(Unwin) 6/0 
De Fonseca or Dp CMBEEIN TEGIOGMI, GEO. 0 000 <050cs cotevstsescanssonese assepe (Nutt) net 16/0 
De Lee (J. B.), Obstetrics for Nurses, cr 8vo..... ‘ 0 


Dewhurst WwW, }, Impressionist Painting, folio 
Dircks (R.). Auguste Rodin, 8vo.. ie 
Donovan (D.), The Crime of the Century : “a ‘Novel, cr 8vo. ..(Long) oO 
Duff (Sir M. E. G.), Notes em “1895, 3 vols. cr "8vo (J. Murray) oo 
Ellis (V. L.), An Ele UENO cesnacahapintase ..(Lane) net 
Extracts from the Va an, UMD: -ssshcnasesaescksdscous «(Theosophical 1 "Pub. Co.) net 718 
Fairy in the Pigekia (A), by G. G., CF BVO vvseesesenesresseeneneee (Long) 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), The Khedive’s Country, BVO. J otiees = 
Forsyth (R. C.), The China Martyrs of 1900, 8vo 
French (H.), Medical Laboratory Methods And" Tests, 22mo ( (Baillidre) net 3/6 
Gilman (N. P.), Methods of Industrial Peace, er 8vo ...... womens net 7/6 
Gubbins (N.), First Favourites: a Novel, cr 8v0.. fags na 3/6 
Hall (A. C. A.), The Christian Doctrine of Prayer, ‘or ‘Bv0 eval ‘(Longmans 
Hart (J. Ye? Sanitary Plumbing and Draining.. (Scott & Mor gt net 7/6 
Healy (C.), Confessions of a Journalist, cr 8vo.............(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hill (H.), The Kiss of the Enemy: a Novel, cr 8v0......- seenaeesiiie ee assell) 6/0 
Hinkson (H. A.), The Wine of Love: a Nov ‘el, er 8vo . at Nash} 6/0 
Home (M.), A * Sac A of the People: a Novel, cr 8v0...... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hurst (G. H.), Textile Soaps and Oils, 8vo.......... (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Ingall (G. D.) and Withers (G.), The Stock Exchange ...... (E. ae: 5/0 
Isaacson (C. S.), Roads to Christ, cr 870.............ss.c.sssesseeeceescseces (B.T.S.) 3/6 
Kennard ¥: ) , Psychic Power in Preaching, er 8vo (Hodder& Stoughton) 5/ 
Ker (W. he Dark Ages, CF 8V0 ..........0.ccccrscoceseees (Ww. ckwood) net 5/0 
King (B.), *he Steps of Honour, cr 8vo ..(Harper) 6/0 
Larkman (A.-E.), Calculus for Engineers and Others, “Bvo "(Simpkin) net 4/6 
toad ( We Ae The Corner Stone: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Lessa 6/0 
ans ), A Woman’s Tragedy, cr 8vo ( da & Lock) 3/6 
Kinsey rr qk ), After the Primary—What? cr 8vo (Revell). net 2/6 
Mason.(A. E. W.), The Watchers: a Novel, cr 8vo... 
Matthews (T. T.), Thirty Years in Madagascar, 8v0 .... a 
Milner (E.), Records of the Lumleys of Lumley Castle (Bell) net 31/6 
Mitford (Bo. In the Whirl of the Rising, cr 8vo .. ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Muir (M P.), Elements of Chemistry, 8vo..................4.. Churchill) net 10/6 
Orcott (H. 8.), Old Diary Leaves, 1883-1887 (Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 6/0 
arry (KE. A.), England’s Elizabeth : a Novel, er 8vo......... (Smith & Elder) _ 6/0 
ith (J. H.), Pathology of the Eye, Vol. L (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Pember (G. H.), The Lord’s Command: Baptism (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 





















D> 
S 


Picton (J. A.), The Religion of the Universe, 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Pratt (E. re ), The Organization of ee cr 8Vo...... (J. Murra; Sat net 5/0 
Primrose (D.), A Modern Boeotia, cr 8V0 .............. ...(Methuen) 6/0 





Reid (F.), The Kingdom of Twilight, cr 8y0.. ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Roberts (M. ), Bianca’s Caprice, and other Stories, cr 8vo .. (F. Vv. White) 6/0 
Robertson (W. G.), A Masque of May Morning, 4to... «sees (Lane) net 5/0 
Russell (H. T.), Notes on Strategy and Military History, cr 8v0 
(Gale & Polden) net 4/0 
St. Francis of Assisi according to Brother Thomas of Celano ...(Dent) net 12/6 
Schaeffer (O.), Atlas and Epitome of Operative Gramotiony, (Saunders) net 13/0 
Scherer (J. A. * ), Japan To-day, cr 8vo ........ os K. Paul) net ‘6/0 
Shrubsole (E. S.), The Fisherman’s Handbook, “12mo ... .(Lane) net 3/0 
Singleton (E.), French and English Furniture (Hodder. & Stoughton) net 42) /0 
Sorley y4 R. a). Recent Tendencies in Ethics, cr 8vo...(W. ene | net 2) ‘6 
Strange (E. F.), Colour Prints of Japan, 8vo... (Siegle) net 10/6 
Strange ( W.L. ), Indian Storage Reservoirs with Earthen Dams (Spon) net 21/0 
Stubbs (W.), Lectures on European History, 8vo .... ..(Longmans) net 12/6 
Swaffield (W. H.), The Closure of princess Wounds, 8vo hems net 2/6 
Sykes (M.), Dar-Ul-Islam, 8v0 ...........0+ (Bickers) net 15/0 
Temple (A. G.), Dutch Art, 4t0.............:.00000 (Blades, Bast, & Blades) net 105/0 
Thorburn (S. L me The Punjab i in Peace and War, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 12/6 
Thwing (E.), The Red-Keggers: a Novel, cr 8vo .. ween & Stoughton) 6/0 
Tomson (A.), Many Waters: a Novel, cr BVO ou... sessseseeesescee( We Scott) 6/0 
Tracy (L.), the King of Diamonds: a Novel, cr BVO 0. fucked (F. V. White): 6/0 
Tregarthen (J. C.), Wild Life at the Land’s End, cr 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Tweedale (V.), The Hazards of Life: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... ..(Long) 6/0 
Uouaed A.), The Ordeal by Fire: a Novel, cr 8vo . “Digby. & Long) 6/0 
achell (H. A.), Brothers: a Novel, cr 8VO .............0:.ccceeeeeeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Weteon (A. E. T.), The Racing World and its Inhabitants (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Westall (W.), Dr. Wynne’s Revenge: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Williamson (R. H.), The Sweetness of Revenge: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Drane) 6/0 
Woodhouse (W. J.), Tutorial History of manne cr 8vo (Clive) 3/6 

















Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


—_@——_ 
Yearly. Half- 


Including postace to any part of the United Yearly, Quarterly. 
INS ION oi00'00 cn -) son ccveseesescecses £1 38 8 icee OU, 8.0.50 ¢.2 
Iucluding postage to any of ‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CN WIGS. cciesasoscicesecatesenegeecepe) 311k) BS e6000 48) 81.550 BLD 
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gear GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


APPOINTMENT. OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE ‘APPLICATIONS for the post ‘of 
MASTER, which will shortly be vacant. The School, 9 Sealy founded i 
1607, has been reorganised under a Sch asa S 'y School, Divisi in 
under the Board of Education. on B, . 

There is a Head-Master’s House, with accommodation for 18 Bog 
~ ens a fee of £45 each per annum may be charged, and provision for 

upils. 
nthe aeons is :aade up of £150 Endowment and a Capitation Fee of £3 per 





annu 
The Palenik who must not be over 45 years of age, must be a Grad 

some University of the United Kingdom. No applicant will be dioqualiteg ¢! 

reason of ot being or Ed being row ying oe. aye y 
The Head-Master wi expec enter upon his duties at th 

peer th han three testi Is —- 

pplications, with not more than three monials, should 
Clerk not later than May 31st, 1904. ; be sent to the 
JOHN W. DIXON, A.S.A.A., Clerk to the Governors, 2 Ashburn Place, Tkley, 


‘Stalebeleied BOROUGH OF BLACKBURY, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of TEACHING 
PRINCIPAL of the Municipal Technical School, to supérvise and be reg n- 
sible for the work of the Technical School, and to advise the Edueetion 
Committee on all questions connected with Secondary and Technical Edues. 
tion, including the training of Teachers. 

The Departments of the School include:—School of Art, Mathematics and 
Physics, Chemistry, ‘Textile, Elementary Engineering, "Lan uages, Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre with University Extension Classes, Building Classes a 
Shorthand, Cotton Spinning, and Cookery. 

At the present time there isa vacancy at the head of the Department of 
Mathematics and_ Physics, and in making the appointment of Principal 
consideration will be given to this fact. 

The salary will be £500 per annum. 

Applications, endorsed “ Teaching Principal,” to be sent to the undersigned 
not later than 12 o’clock at noon on Monday, the 16th day of May next, 


By order 
Town Hall, Blackburn, LE WIS BEARD, Town Clerk, 
April 27th, 1904. 


242 GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (Division A), No. 5,170, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become vacant b 
resignation of Mr. R. Crosthwaite, M.A., B.Sce., the GOVERNORS IN 
APPLICATIONS for the post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United ean 
and not over 35 years of age. ‘ 

Income about £375, with Head-Master’s House providing accommodation 
for 30 Boarders. 

The Buildings are new, and consist of a large School, Five Classrooms, 
Library, Art Room, Chemicaland Physical Laboratories, 

The number of Scholars now in the School is 92. 

The new Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties at the end of 
the current term. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications, marked ‘‘ Grammar School,’”’ must be sent before the 16th day of 
May, 1904. BR. H. GREENWOOD, Solicitor, 
pak 20th, 1904. Kendal, 


ESLEYAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


WANTED, LECTURER in SCIENCE, to commence duties in September, 
BOE. particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


\AANCHESTER HIGH BOHOOL Mine. GIRLS, 
DOVER STREET, MANCHEST 

WANTED, for September, SECOND SCIEN cE MISTRESS (Physics, 

ania y, Nature Study, Elementary Mathematics).—Apply to the HEAD. 


A LEADER-WRITER WANTED for a first-class Daily 


Paper in India. High literary attainments indispensable. Preference 

given to a University man.—State experience, salary expected, and enclose 

ot mag v4 work, to Box 846, Sell’s Advertisement Offices, Fleet Street, 
ondon, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 

WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B,. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. "Roper, 
M.A. London; and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staif 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 






































RADUATE Trinity College, Cambridge, SEEKS POST 

as MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER in Public School. French and 

German acquired in France and Germany. Seven years’ experience.—Address, 
“‘S. G. D.,” care of Dr. Deed, Nuneaton icarage. 


OMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN DESIRES POST 

as Companion to an Invalid or Elderly Man, Tall and strong. Under- 

stands massage. Total abstainer. References given and required.—Address, 
stating salary, ‘‘ L. U. B.,” 6 Downshire Hill, Hampstead. 


GOOD and KIND HOME with Ladies, with every 

care and attention, OFFERED to an ELDERLY ‘LADY. Terms, 
£2 2s. a week. References kindly permitted to clergymen and others,— 
Address, Box 24, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ENTAL PUPIL WANTED by an L.DS. Eng. in a 
first-class practice in Berkshire. Excellent opportunity for taking the 
Preliminary Scientific Examination required by the College of Surgeons at 
a University College.—Apply, Box 23, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


HE FINANCIAL DEPRESSION of present times has 
caused unexpected VACANCIES in an old-established superior HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS in N.W. of London. The Principal will therefore receive 
Pupils at half-fees, 50 guineas per annum inclusive. Exceptionally large statf of 
trained Teachers, and every facility for advancement in Art, Languages, Science, 
&c. Excellent house. Sports—Apply, Box 267, care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet 

















. ees TS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little Boys. 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. Thorough education. 
—Principals : Mr. and Mrs. SPARKE, Glencoil and Glenalmond, Deal, Kent. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, “POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. +! raspy nog 
First-rate Modern Education for Gir 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. _ 


S?; AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical'training and games. Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S, H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great onal t for English and for Languages, &e.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


tS payee <° W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. Est. 1850. 
ecegniant by the Board of Educ 

GIRTON HOUSE, 2 and 3 WALSINGHAM. "MANSIONS. 
Beautifully situated on sea front. Moderu Languages, Orchestra, Swimming, 




















Street, London, 


Riding, Hockey, Dressmaking, Cooking Classes. Mod. fees, 
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RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


C HU janie 4 
LL HALL, OXFORD. 
C bea as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
TRAIN COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

A BESIDENTLAT ON ‘and ING SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

for W™ repared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Students the work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Diplomas. of the Oxford University ‘Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
the tae -For Prospectus and articulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
(tie MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fux £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


. * School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
A pclass Ladies’ of fully qualified and trained teachers, ye 
educat adh Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers, 
The Be py attention and advice in every case calling for special 
an 


consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 
, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
Uplands Schoo! treading Hear and German) to the daughters of clergy 


ional men. 
wa other i istress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 


and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 
§T, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Nia LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 











(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 


For girls from seven years of age. 








boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
m..5A are ‘mae for the entire charge of children from India and the 
an and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Bibi 2 speruteasceeeocche tenets : 

HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
PATRON’S FUND. 
(Founded 


by S. Ernest Palmer, met) 

Preliminary Notice.—The FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT under the 
above scheme will take place on FRIDAY, May 20th, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
Piccadilly, at 8 p.m. — , : : : 

The ator ym will oma cps of ee performed in 

ic, selected from compositions by young British com % 
anual a FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


yretss* COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge held annually 
in mber, 

A Course of Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene is held on Saturday 
Mornin 
Full Nertioulers on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in, LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this 
Session.—Applications must be sent by May 14th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 

H. WALTON, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £75 
to £35, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years, at the College, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 27th to 
July 2nd,1904, Names must be entered before June Ist. The College prepares 
Students for London Degrees, and also for Oxford Honour Examinations, 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green S.0., Surrey. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 
Applications for admission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School. 
Roarding House: 
Miss WEDDERBURN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
De RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
Miss L. GREG, 
who has had fifteen years’ experience in training young children, has now 
added a BOARDING-HOUSE to her School, and is prepared to take charge 
of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12. 
Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated facing Sefton Park. Sanitation 
« TheSchool is conducted on modern methods. Good music and drawing. 
reat attention is given to physical training. Swedish Gymnasium with trained 
teacher.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss L. GREG. 


SELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
) Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exanis. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE, S. MARTIN’S, 

EASTERN ESPLANADE.—High-Class Boarding School for Girls. 

utiful premises facing sea. Accomplished’ staff. ‘Junior Department, 
enuis, Swimming, riding. Moderate fees, : 



































T MONIOA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and rym 
Sptcletiet on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz. 


nh SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


WN ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 74a Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


ASTBOURNE.—BONN, MEADS. High-class LADIES’ 
SCHOOL. Beautiful residence, close to sea and Downs. Excellent 
modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. School 
is highly reeommended.—Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON, Successors to 
Miss Coke Smyth, 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tenunis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 





























With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permit 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
eachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. 'T:eas:rer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the 1) xumina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, sre offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 

















T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position, Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 





JT DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCED APRIL 27th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. _ 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
Presipwent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

: ComMITTER OF MaNaGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). J 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY Srd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.B. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


IERREMONT COLLE G BB, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3ist, JUNE 
lst and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 
£35 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exami- 
nation on JUNE 2nd and 3rd. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by tle Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


HRIST COLLEGE, BRECON.— Pupils Received in 
Three Modern Boarding-Houses. Preparation for Universities, Services, 
Professions, Commerce. Healthy situation. Excellent playing-fields. Beauti- 
‘ul buildings. Successful record. Valuable Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
—Address, the HEAD-MASTER. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Scholarships for 
Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. — 

: An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 
and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

AEMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


IGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL. — Principal has 
VACANCY for ONE PUPIL (above 16) at greatly reduced terms, 
Exceptionaladvantages. First-class modern education. Excellent Professors. 
Games, &c. References exchanged.—Box 22, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
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A First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground, 


President: The Right Hon. the EARL OF CO RRER 
Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Bor te — YEP, Be, 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton Collage 


Upper and Junior Schools—Classical and Mi i 
Aces, Navy, and London Matriculation. odern Sides, Preparation foy 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 





1904. Scholarships (£15 to £55 per annum) wi 6th and 
Modern Candidates, under 16 and awe ~ og Be cared to Classical <4 
SCHOLARSHIP of £20 per annum, tenable for 2 years, CLags 


This Scholarship ma: increased to £40 in the case of a Boarder 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, ¥ 
Entrance Examination will be. held. » May Srd, 1904, on which day ay 
me or more Exhibitions wi awarded xXamina 
are of sufficient merit. item tion, if Candidates 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath, 


([UE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
OWENS COLLEGE. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS of INDUSTRIES and COMMERCE, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS MAY BE AWARDED in JULY. 
must be of British nationality, and over the age of 18 and under th 
23 at the date of election. They must on or before June lst the ryt 
Registrar of the University testimonials of good character and Sars 
Pete Se bolnreliips will be tenable f r 
e Scholarships wi tenable for two years and of 
first year (which must be spent at the Gaene. pb tina a 
the second age Bg 4 yt 3 spent in the study of subjects bearing on 
Commerce e Uni 3s, Germany, or oth 
approved by the electors). ms SF country OF countries 
Further particulars can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR, 


ee 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
Mr. LANGDON: DAVIES an me OLD TT 
rr, . an r. ERSHAW RE 
cOPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy dination eee 
Oll, GC. 


RI FADD TUM? lige 


Messrs, RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate, : 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages io 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Beer COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904—One 
of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Miuor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—For particulars 

apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 
A BL 2? HALL SCHOOL, 

bs t for the Public S eas N: 
reparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy (under new Regulations), 
TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, pet hrs - 
A. F, FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.) ; S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 

and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 

may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th to lith 

next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer,— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


INTON HOUSE, WINCHESTER.—Head-Master, 
E, F. JOHNS, M.A., F.L.8. At the recent Examination for 
Royal Naval oe (H.M.S. Britannia) 
C, H. HEATH passed 11th at his first attempt. 
No more pupils can be received for preparation under the old scheme, but 
the same staff will prepare boys for the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


ARWICK HOUSE SCHOOL, MAIDA HILL, W— 

Boarders (weekly or full) taken and prepared for the Public Schools 
by Head-Master, Classical Honours Cambridge, formerly King’s Scholar of 
ton. Good playground on premises. Cricket field ten minutes by rail— 
NEXT TERM MAY 6th. 


Re COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between _ the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 

ee for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays ‘and 
rm time. 

Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 
Board of Education.) RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. ‘Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


ULWIOCH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of .—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE l4th, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


G L Se Mee Es Re 


ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. RB, F, HYSLOP, Trinity 
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Strand, London, W.C. 





ou JULY 14th and 15th, 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
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eae = es een 
OYS whose NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
cHOOL for eT CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
MEN a on Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual 
SCHOOL LIFE, New healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of 
attention ; situa Master has large experience with boys of this class; resi- 
London ; H arees: highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff ; 
dent trained Ot and tennis grounds; testimonials and references from _ the 
cricket, foo' plic schools, parents of ae (past and present), and the medical 
heeds of wet HETA,”’ care of Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 

ro! f 


yen Street, Strand, W.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 

= mised of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—An 

XAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 

“cach, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY 5th and 6th.— 
ication to be completed by June 27th. 


YMUUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

Five Scholarships offered, £30, £25, £20. Entrance Examinations on 

&e. Qnd and $rd. Governors: E.8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of 

panes and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


pile is ae 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Dieppe. Conversational French La ag wired, Special facilities for 
Masic (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities for — form of healthy enjoyment. 
~~ of Practical ooneh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


> . 
AOOLE DE L'ILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 
fo learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St, John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 


Oise, France. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 


Neuilly, Paris. 
RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 


Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILi.EMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


A 8 1.8 e- BF Aig B. 


FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY RECEIVES TWO BOARDERS in a nice 
home. 7 francs daily. Baths. Best references. 
DE VAUMESLE, 4 Rue du Déme, Paris. 





























DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

4 superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

jvery branch of accomplishment. Only five or. six Pupils received. Large 

comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


Pet.ye 5 for SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
ocality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
or Prospectuses or advice, 

J. and J. PATON, EpvucationaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C, 

Interviews from 9 till 6, Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army. Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 

acquired by an experience of 30 years by 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 

may be submitted, Interviews from 10 till 4. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 

_ With skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 

tire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 























UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA. 


BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
awe Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
itd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


Extensive and. Valuable Library of Economic, Historical, and General 
Literature (the Property of a SELLS 
i ESSRS. HODGSON and.CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, Aa 
and four following oe at 1 o'clock, the above VALUABLE LIB Y, 
comprising a remarkably interesting Collection of Works on Trade and Com- 
merce, Finance, Coinage, Banking, Interest, Insurance, Customs and Excise, 
Taxes, the Poor, and many other Branches of ‘Political Economy, agen 
the Writings of Wheeler, Mun, Malyns, Violet, Child, Barbon, Petty, an 
Davenant—a fine Set of the Royal Statistical Society’s Journal, from 1839 to 
1903, 64 vols. half-calf—The Economic Journal, 1891-1903, 13 vols.—Board of 
Trade Abstracts, &c., 56 vols.—Rare Books on the English Plantations in 
America, Canada, the East and West Indies, &c.—Pamphlets on the South Sea 
and Scots Darien Schemes—Old Books on Gardening, Agriculture, Mining, 
&c.—a large Collection of Books on Tobaeco— Works relating to Scotland and 
Ireland—the Writings of Drayton, Coryat, Milton, Howell, Defoe, and many 
others—Tracts relating to the chief Historical Events and Social and 
Religious Controversies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries—Early 
Newspapers and Periodicals—Old Illustrated Magazines—Broadsides, &.; to 
which is added a small but choice COLLECTION of BOOKS in OLD 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, including a perfect Copy of the excessively rare 


First Edition of Chapman's Homer, 1598. 
Catalogues on application, 
i HE AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by the 
Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post-free, 

Authors are recommended not to sign any Agreement which may embody the 
Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 


London, E.C. 
OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS., 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA. 
From LIVERPOOL on 8th, 18th, and 28th of each month (from 
London 8 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 


DR. HENRY 8S. LUNN’S 
1010s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s, S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse- 
power 4,000. 
£5 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS. Extensions to Chamonix. 
Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OC P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e, 








SUCIETY OF 





























*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver, For 
MEAG SF ccocevscoese ‘EMPRESS OF INDIA’ May 23 Japan. 
May UL sccccascsece, “MOANA”, . cosvescessvonsearesee May 27 Australia, 





* Inclusive fares vid New York or Quebec. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s, 
S.S. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screW)...ccwseeee 7,500 t0NS .....0. May 8 
S.S. ‘MANITOBA’ (twin-ScreW) ..........scee 8,852 toms ......... May 10 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (uear Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£10 each offered for Wagstatf's Flore et 
Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic 
Burletta, by Boz, 1887; £50 for Waverley, lst edit. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 
each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. 
each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols,, 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 
Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896; £8 for Life 
of a Sportsman, 1842; £15 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Red- 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £3 
for Scrope's Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £5 for Casanova, 12 vols., 1894. 
All Valuable Books purchased. By far the largest and most valuable stock in 
Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth. F.Z.S.,who destroyed rt of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3; 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—HOWARBTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 























NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimin 
advice gratis, Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwe. ouse, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM P— Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 
Literature sent gratis and post-free, 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 


CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 


FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A CarPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s. 








AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
_graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—£200 offered for a good collection of 
Sporting Books, first editions and books with coloured plates by Alken, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, &c. £10 given for Life of Mytton, 1835 ; £10 
for The Exquisites, 1839 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £8 for Flore et 
Zephyr, 1836; £3 for Nattes’ Bath, 1806 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 
1843; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £8 each for Shelley’s Works, 8 vols. ; 
Adonais, 1821; St. Irvyne, 1811; The Cenci, 1819; Alastor, 1816; Hellas, 
1822; Zastrozzi, 1810; Laon and Cythna, 1818; Keats’ Works, 4 vols.; Endy- 
mion, 1818; Lamia, 1820; 30s. for Eliot’s Clerical Life, 1858; Romola, 1863; 
Adam Bede, 1859; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £2 
for Browning’s Paracelsus, 1835; 30s. each for Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; George 
Selwyn, 1843; Freer’s Last Decade, 1863; Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878; Hardy’s 
Desperate’s Remedies, 1871; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 1871; &c. Complete 
list free. Rare bookssupplied. Catalogues free. Thelargest and most liberal 
cash buyers in England.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 

List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. Wecan also supply any book on earth. 

Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free. 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher prices than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1837; John Mytton, 1835; In 
Memoriam, 1850; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888. Send for List, free. Buyerssent an 
distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's May. Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; ed. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, NeW choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


YY . of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old 

















Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same Fee gee A are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall it, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





a 
BUDGET, 1904, WO ADVANCE IN PRICES oF 
LEA’S TOBACCOS. 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sam: 
Per lb, Y hee 


6/8 1/112 
7/4 2/1 
7/4 21 ws 
8/- 2/3 ms 


A mild, cool 
mixture. 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 
WASSAIL Q/- 2/6 wt 
INDIAN FAKIR 10/- 2/9 ws: 


NOTE —_Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisty 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


465 Market Street, Manchester. 


BankKERS: MANCHESTER AND LiveRPOOoL District, 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL, 


The mildest 
pipe tobacco 
made. 
Medium. 
Delightfully 
cool, 
Quite a new 
flavour. 


Medium fia- 
vour, unique 
aroma, 

A peculiar, 
fascinating 
tobacco, 





Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 


Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


ManaGeress—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| 3 Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses bets 
of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT HISTOBY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SUBPLUS COPI 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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OF MESSRS. T. C. & F.C. JACK beg to announce that the 
_ greater portion of the edition (limited) of Capt. BRINKLEY'’S 

Great Work, JAPAN AND CHINA, fas NOW 

: BEEN SOLD, Application should therefore be made with- 

o¢ P out delay for the remaining copies by all intending subscribers. 

ire ‘ The publishers have received the two following important 


appreciations of the work: 


oe 


Extract from letter received from 





Extract from letter received from 


K. TAKAHIRA, 
JAPANESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 

“TI consider it the most complete and in- 
teresting work of its kind that, has ever been 
published. Captain Brinkley’s high qualifica- 
tions for the task are well known.” 





in, 

1 VISCOUNT HAYASHI, 

Post JAPANESE MINISTER IN LONDON. 

“7 « Assuredly the book is worthy to be con- 
Pai sidered as the best authority on Japan, and 
Post I fully appreciate its value as a standard work 
mi on the subject.” 

Post 

paid 

Post 

paid 

tisty 

ence 

iN, 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


Their History, Arts, Sciences, Manners, 


Customs, Laws, Religions, and Literature. 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY, 


For many years Special Correspondent of THE TIMES at Tokio. 





Only 500 copies have been provided for the United Kingdom (and 35 Edition de Luxe). 
Illustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, 100 of which are printed in Colours. 
OF BOTH THESE EDITIONS THE GREATER NUMBER HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 





A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Times. “It promises to be the standard work on the subject for a Jong time to come.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


Daily Telegraph. found.” 


The Standard. 


The Athenzum. “ Enormously in advance of all existing literature on the subject.” 

“Will constitute the most complete book that has ever been written on the former 
country...... a book which every intelligent man should read.” 

“No better authority than Captain Brinkley on these Far Eastern Powers could be 


“The illustrations in these volumes are exquisitely tinted reproductions of actual photo- 
graphs, made by a new Japanese process, the delicacy and clearness of which are beyond 
anything of the kind we have hitherto seen.” 


Daily Chronicle. “ These beautiful volumes cannot be too highly recommended.” 





Morning Post. 


“No more opportune moment could have been selected for the issue of a work that is at 
once trustworthy in its data and refined in style.” 


JAPAN AND CHINA is now complete in 12 vols., cloth, with Design in Gold 
and gilt top, price 14s. net per vol. The Edition de Luxe, printed on 
Japanese Vellum with extra Plates on Japanese Silk, is also bound in 
12 vols., price 42s. net per volh ONLY COMPLETE SETS SOLD. 





Full details of Contents and Plates are given in the Eight-page Prospectus to be had on 
application from the leading Booksellers and the Publishers. 








London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


And Edinburgh. 
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CONNOISSEUR for MAY 


IS NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’ 


THROUGHOUT THE 
Vol, IX, 


Price 1s, nett. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


MAY, 1904. No. 33 


CONTENTS. 
SILVER LUSTRE. PartI. By W.T. Lawrence and H.C. Lawtor. 9 Illustrations. 
THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES IN THE HERMITAGE PALACE AT ST. 
PETERSBURG. PartI. By Dr.G. C. Wiuutamson. 5 Illustrations. 
THE REAL LOWESTOFT. Part II. By E.T.Sacus. 7 Illustrations. 
THE LUTE. Part II. By Arnotp Doximetscx. 9 Illustrations. 
THE BROTHERS ADAM. Part I. ~By BR. 8. Cuoustron. 4 Illustrations. 


EIFTEENTH CENTURY SPORTING 
5 Illustrations. 


DOGS. By W. A. Baruurm-Gronman. 


EARLY NETHERLANDISH PICTURES IN THE WINTER EXHIBITION. By 


Fuamanp. 2 Illustrations. 


NOTES. 6 Illustrations—IN THE SALE ROOM.—CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLATES. 


THE HON. ANNE DAMER. By T. Rypgr after Angelica Kauffman, 
MRS. WILBRAHAM. By Tuomas Watson after D. Gardner. 

THE HOLY FAMILY. By Fiurerrno Lier. 

MRS. CREWE. By Txomas Warson after D. Gardner. 

THE CUP OF THE CONSTABLE. (British Museum.) 


The CONNOISSEUR is considered to be the most beautiful, and at 
the same time the most interesting, Magazine published. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues vost-free. 


188 STRAND. 





—e 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEADENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 

should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra! Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBRIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

















° ° 
23 / ° repayable on demand, 24 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .......0cseesesseseeeeeeee+£15000,000 
RGR WGI oii dsissecescccesecennseese ses £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PUG Rv vevdccvsvcccovoesesccoss £1010 0 
Half-Page .. 550 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Colum: 310 0 
Half-Column.... 115 0 
Quarter-Column .. 017 6 
COMPANIES. 

TUTE PERN. cccvcscccocscsct £1414 0 
Inside Page ...... cocccecccece 1313 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per. line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 


14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
138. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
Ep1TOoR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


a ee ai ireeri 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


Ay Inprriu.t Ma — a “ 

RITIME Councin, By Sir 
one ria ne 
aii Me er Ren 
Ds. Maat sae ae Sagi Mi 

William Broadbent, Bart., CVO, Bt 
sokcontener kee a haae  & 
Py «OM Letters. By bea ie 
Buap Livy at Disguise GOS 
oa eee Sommer at 
was 15 Racoon PROFESSIONAL wi. ™ 

2 oe By Sir Robert Anderson, ECR 


A Nationa Park For Scoruanp. 
ogee 2 mp. BY Charles 
HE STATE REGISTRATION oF Nurses.” 
C. E, Liickes (Matron of the London nos 
Tue AnMY AND THE EsnHER ScHeme, By Lieut,. 
Colonel Alsager Pollock (Editor, United Service 
oe Magazine). . 
UTH AFRICA AND HER Lazpourn P 
Charles Sydney Goldmann, ee 
Last Monts : 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. , 
London: Sportiswoopre & Co., Lrp., Pri 
New Street Square, E.C, an 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We vegrel the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“«@RAND Prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900, 








Per D, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws ComMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
HAROLD A, WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 





BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said, 





GRI 
COE 


22 
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Tr THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


ISODES OF THE MONTH. 


— MENACE OF THE GERMAN NAVY (with a Diagram), 
" By d=. W. Wilson, Author of “Ironclads in Action.” 


pUssid AND JAPAN. By Captain Brinkley. 
jN OPEN LETTER TO “ PREFERENCE.” By Preference, 


MP. 
yACEDONIA AND THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN COMEDY. 


«4 DAUGHTER'S VOICE.” By Mrs. Lefevre (of Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada). 
HUXLEY. By Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


THE PALAIS BOURBON AND ITS INHABITANTS. By the 
Hon.;Mrs, Stuart Wortley. 


sT0CK EXCHANGE REFORM. By John Flower. 
THE POET’S DIARY.—V. Edited by Lamia. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT CONCERNING MOROCCO. 
By Walter B. Harris. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE—MOUNTED MEN. By Expertus. 


EP 


Special Supplement. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMICS. 
By J. L. Garvin. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


—_—————— 


THE WORLD’S WORK for May. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE POSITION OF RUSSIA. 


HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 





Price 1s. net at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE ELLWOODS. 


By Dr. CHARLES STUART WELLES. 
Crown 8vo, 352 pp., 6s. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘ An extremely interesting book.” 

Cardiff Western Mail.—* It is a remarkable book in many respects.” 

Belfast Northern Whig.— No one will deny this author a high ethical pur- 
pose and a cultured and scholarly style.” 

Literary World.—“ This scholarly and interesting book—an intellectual 
treat: for big questions are dealt with in a most able manner.” 

Scotsman.— It has a high moral tone throughout—but the author is not 
always didactic, and he can tell a pretty love story. Most of the characters in 
Dr. Welles’s pages are drawn with life-like touch.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—‘* The tenets which Dr. Welles advances are worthy the 
respect and scrutiny of thinking men. All the opinions are argued out in 
ample detail, and the views are advanced resolutely and without heat of 
ee 

averpool Courier.—‘‘ Dr. Welles writes with great force and clearness and 
also with a wide knowledge of the topics he discusses. Indeed, some of his 
arguments on social and economic questions are luminous and instructive ; 
and they are the more attractive from their distinct originality.” 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 





Just 
Ready. 





{In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
ctator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, LLD. 


Economic Entomologist, Autobiography and Co mdence. Edited 
b; ROBERT WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture and Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. nett. [Just out. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1892-1895. 


By Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF. Bixth Series. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 18s. (Just out. 
“It is charming reading, and what is remarkable is that the bouquet of 
ive som cloying = pene, ee Me x Diary ig 
complete, i not, we thin muc! ow the level of Pi 
Walpole.”—Standard, " ov 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET: 


By J. T. Demy 8vo, 8s. nett. 


“These sketches are done with a delicate sympathy, with observation, and 
with an amused, quiet humour which has great charm...... They are attractive, 
sweet, and human; we should call them clever if they were not something 
— better than clever......This is a book out of the common.”—The 

enzum, 


AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


BLISS CARMAN’S NEW POEMS. 


SONGS OF THE SEA CHILDREN. 


By BLISS CARMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Pipes of Pan,” “ From the Green 
Book of the Bards,” &c.,&c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


PHCEBE IN FETTERS. 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, Author of ‘‘The Dream and the Man,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Most excellent art....... The writer has an excellent style, great knowledge 
of literature, and power of character drawing.”—Morning Post. 

“An interesting work, appealing rather more to the intellect of a man of 
the world than the majority of even good novels.”—Academy and Literature, 


WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END. 


Records and Observations of the Habits and Haunts of the Fox, Badger, 

Otter, Seal, &c., and of their Pursuers in Cornwall. By J. C. TRE- 

GARTHEN. With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 
[Ready on Tuesday next. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No, 44. MAY, 1904, 2s. 6d. nett. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

Tue ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 

On THE LINE. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE TRANSVAAL. Aporros, 
BRITISH RELATIONS WITH THIBET. Colonel H. C. Wrtty, C.B, 
QUEEN ANNE’S DEFENCE COMMITTEE. Juian Consett. 

THE REDUCTION AND SURRENDER OF LICENCES. Lieut.-Colonel 
H. J. CRAUFURD. 


MY GOLDEN SISTERS: A MACEDONIAN PICTURE. M. Eprrx Durnam. 


PLAGUE: A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. E, C. CHo~MonpDELEY. 

A COLONIST IN HIS GARDEN. Hon. W. Pember REEVES, 

LITERATURE AND HISTORY. C. Litton FaLKINer. 

FONTENELLE. Rev. F. St. Joun THACKERAY. 

A GARDENER’S VIEW OF SCIENCE, OLD AND NEW.—Professor 
Patrick GEDDES. ; 

PICTORIAL .RELICS OF THIRD-CENTURY CHRISTIANITY. (Ilus- 

trated.) A. CamERON TaYLor. 

FORT AMITY.—(Concluded.) A. T. QuitieR-Covucu. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








NOW READY. MAY NUMBER OF 


BROAD VIEWS. 


A Monthly Review. 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Contents. 


INSPIRATION IN POLITICS. By A. P. Srnvertt. 

A RECORD OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—(Conclu- 
sion.) By J. Gennapivus, D.C.L. (late Greek Envoy to the Court of St. 
James’s). 

THE THEORY OF PROTECTION. By J. PARKER Situ, M.P. 
SOME PSYCHIC EXPERIENCES. By “M.C.” 
FRANCES POWER COBBE: an Appreciation. 
FreLtow WORKERS. 

THE SHAKESPEARES OF FACT AND FANCY. By GrorcGe 
Srronacu, M.A. 

AUSTRALIA, From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


PASSING EVENTS, 


By ONE oF HER 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A PLEASANT LITTLE BOOK.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S LETTERS 
FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49, 


*,* These Letters were written by Mrs. Bancroft to members of her family 
during the time’that her husband, "the Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, 

was accredited to the English Court. 
And other 


TOMASO’S FORTUN « Stories. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘The Sowers,” “The 
Vultures,” ‘‘Barlasch of the Guard,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘** Engrossing, fascinating, picturesque tales, full of 
ooeen adventure, and emotion.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ORANGERY: a Comedy of Tears. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “The Noisy Years,” &c. [Just published. 


ENGLAND’S ELIZABETH: 
being the Memories of Matthew Bedale. 
By His Honour Judge E, A. PARRY, 


Author of ‘‘Katawampus,” ‘ Butter-Scotia,” The Scarlet Herring,” &c, 
[On May 2nd. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 





FOR MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
THE TRUANTS. Chars. 13:15, By|FRENCH BRIDES AND  BRIDE- 
HOW I'TRACED CHARLES Lamp| GROOMS. By Miss Berman. 


IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By the 


Rev. Canon AINGER. THE DEMISE OF THE LONDON 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. IV. ROD- SCHOOL BOARD. By J. H. 
RIGUES. By Lady Broome. Yoxart. MP 
IN THE BYRE By WILrrip y De 


Wison Grsson 
as of THEORIES OF LIGHT. 
y W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S 
THE. CUCKOO WHOSE NEST WAS 
von HER. By Laurence 


THE FOLLY OF FACE-FITTINGS. 
By Frank RICHARDSON. 

SWORDSMANSHIP CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY .AND AS A 


SPORT. By Ecerton CastTLe. 


HISTORICAL THE WEIRD WOMAN. By Emma 
BROOKE. 


CANNING. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MYSTERIES. 
OF ELIZABETH 
By ANDREW Lane. 








“The most perfect representation 
of 

















the Academy ever placed Within reach 
of the public is Messrs. C 
- Cassell’s ‘ 
Royal 





Academy Pictures.’ ”’— Westminster Gazetty 





In FOUR PARTS, price Is. net each; and in | 
ONE VOL., handsomely bound in cloth, 7s, 6q 


CASSELL’S UNIQUE FINE ART WORK, 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1904 


Part |, ready May 2nd, will contain, ag q 
Frontispiece, a Rembrandt Photogravure 
of “THE NYMPH’S BATHING PLACE” 
by Sir E. J. POYNTER, Bt, PRA, 
which will appear in no other pub- 
lication. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellery, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS 


OF 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various 
Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Size, when shut, 17x 23 inches. Weight 25hb. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra. 
Price £12. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** It is unnecessary to refer to the cage with which these maps have been 
compiled, even down to the smallest minutiw. They area credit not only to 
Mr. Stanford, but to British cartography, and THERE IS NO ATLAS TO 
SURPASS THE LONDON ATLAS IN THE ENTIRE WORLD.” 

—Daily Telegraph, March 29th, 1904. 


“This monumental work...... is indispensable in any library, and Mr. 
Stanford deserves all the more credit for its production as it has been 
COMPILED, DRAWN, AND ENGRAVED IN LONDON, AND IS THERE. 
FORE A THOROUGHLY ENGLISH PRODUCTION.” 

—Globe, March 30th, 1904. 


**It is the most accurate and comprehensive atlas obtainable, equalling, if 
it does not surpass, the productions of the German houses, and certainly 
excelling them as regards CONTRAST AND PRECISION OF COLOURING, 
FINENESS OF PRINTING, AND DURABILITY AS WELL AS 
HANDSOMENESS OF BINDING.”—Siandard, April 5th, 1904, 


“We congratulate the publisher most heartily on this new edition. We 
hope that his enterprise and generous treatment of the subject will meet with 
a due reward.”—Spectator, April 16th, 1904, 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 








NOW READY, THE MAY _ ISSUE oF 


SCHOOL: 
@ 
A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
6d. nett. 










Demy 4to. 





PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 


The N. VU. T. Meeting—‘‘ School” Prize Competitions—The Edinburgh 
Review Article—Mr. Mosely’s Commission—Training of Teachers—Mr, 
Morant and the Deputation—The New Inspectors. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHING THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 
By DAVID ued 








DR. LAURIE AND HERBART. Concluding Article. 
By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 


By “J, A. OWEN,” 







NATURE STUDY IN A KINDERGARTEN. 


THE EXAMINATION CHAOS. Concluding Article. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. —V. Interest. 
By Professor JOHN ADAMS, 


With a Portrait. 








OUR LEADERS.—V. Comenius. 


EMPIRE DAY AND THE TEACHING OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
By the EARL OF MEATH. 






CITIZENSHIP : a Scheme of Study. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER; Hayward’s “Secret of Herbart.” 
GERMAN LETTER. By Dr. OTTO W. BEYER. 
AMERICAN LETTER. By GEORGE H. LOCKE, of Chicago. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS.—Withington (Lancs.); Warwickshire. 


THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The Subject-Matter of Arithmetic. 
By S. 0. ANDREW. 










CORRESPONDENCE: ‘The Abolition of Greek. 






SUPPLEMENT. 





By W. O'REILLY. &c, &¢. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 
“ee MY 

. ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., Author of “ A Descrip- 
Baited by _ tive Guide to Fiction,” &c. 

have recently been added to this excellent Series, of 

The following vee post says :—* The book-lover will pick up this new series 

wbich the Js with piquant interest”; T.P.’s oh aes a all’ may so much 

of old it diction should be reprinted under the title * -Forgotten Books ’ is 

pa he ment on the ephemeral nature of literary vogue” ; and the Daily 

os .* While most publishers are complaining of the scarcity of 

un = merit, it has occurred to Messrs. Routledge to reprint some old 

ro ‘wbich were once admired.” 


THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By Cuartes MAcraRLANE, 
READING ABBEY. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 

BLACK SHEEP. By EpMuND YATES. 

SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER. By Judge Hatinvrron, 


i Jumes include THE FOOL OF QUALITY, by Henry 
Forthooming Yevies Kingsley’s Introduction; ADVENTURES OF DAVID 
aMPLE. by SaraH Frevpinc, with Henry Fielding’s Preface; LIFE OF 
stn BUNCLE. by Tuomas Amory (“ the English Rabelais”) ; OROONOKO, 

by Mrs. ‘Apura Bexn, &c. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. each. Prospectus on cpplication, 


NEW RECITERS. 


THE RECITER’S TREASURY OF VERSE, 


SERIOUS AND HUMOROUS. Compiled and Edited by Ernest Pert- 
wEE, Professor of Elocution, City of London School. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Art of Speaking. Ixii. + 872 pp., cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

This unique volume includes pieces for recitation from all modern writers of 
repute, except Mr. A. C. Swinburne. It will be followed in May by THE 
RECITER’S TREASURY OF PROSE AND DRAMA, » the same Author, 
comprising scenes from the plays of A. W. Pinero, H. A. Jones, Bernard Shaw, 
Captain Marshall, and others, and excerpts from the prose works of J. M. 
Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, R. L. Stevenson, F. Anstey, Anthony Hope, W. W. 


bs, &e. ? : 
cian Twentieth Century Reciters. 


ROUTLEDGE’S HUMOROUS’ RECITER. 


Edited by Ernest Pertwee. 200 pp., cloth, 1s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S TEMPERANCE ENTER- 


TAINER. Bythesame. 224 pp., cloth, ls. [Other volumes to follow, 


A PRIMER OF BROWNING. By Dr. 


Epwarp Bexpoz, Author of ‘‘ The Browning Cyclopedia.” Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
Now Ready. 


POEMS BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


Authorised Selection, including all the best-known Poems, Reproduced 
from the 14th Complete Edition, and now presented for the first time at a 
popular price, 320 pp., cloth, 1s. ; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 


The New Buckle. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Edited, with all the Author’s Notes, by Joun M. Rozperrson, with addi- 
tional Notes and a lengthy Introduction. Beautifully printed by Messrs. 
Butler and Tanner. In 1 vol., 968 pp., buckram gilt, 5s. 

“Messrs. Routledge are to be congratulated on bringing out Buckle's 
‘History of Civilization,’ at a cheap price, in one volume....... Numerous notes 
are added by the editor, with the object of correcting the matter and bringing 
it up to date.”—Athenzum. 

SOLDIERS’ POEMS. 

TRUE TO THE FLAG. An Anthology of Soldiers’ 
Poems. Compiled and edited by E.C. Ommanney. Paper, Is. net ; cloth, 
1s, 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. [Second Edition ready. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

A DICTIONARY OF NAMES, NICKNAMES, AND 
SURNAMES OF PERSONS, PLACES, AND THINGS. By Epwarp 
LatHaM. 334 pp., 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
THE NEMESIS OF FAITH ; or, The History of Markham 


Sutherland. By James AnTHony Froupr. With an Introduction by 
Moscure D. Conway. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 1s. 


SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated from the 


Spanish. By Epwarp FitzGeraup. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 1s. 


MISCELLANIES (Rubaiyat, Euphranor, Polonius, &c.) 


By Epwarp FitzGeraLp. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 1s. 





AUTOGRAPH CLASSICS. 


A series of reprints of classical works in British and American Literature, 
printed on special INDIA PaPer, crown 8vo, bound in olive-green lambskin gilt, 
gilt tops with silk register, and reproduction of the author’s autograph on 
cover. Price 5s. net a vol. (sets are not broken). The series at present 
comprises :— 

(l) THE SOVEREIGN EMERSON. Complete works in prose and verse. 
4 vols., 4,078 pp., with a copious index. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
gilt tops, £1 net; lambskin gilt, gilt tops (in a case), £1 5s. net. 

“ This edition of all the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill a yawning gap 
on the shelves of many a lover of good books.”—Morning Post. ‘A singularly 
beautiful edition....... The only edition of Emerson to which one may give 
unstinted praise.’—CLEMENT SHORTER, in the Sphere. ‘This handsome 
complete edition.”—Academy. 


(2) Ceesueesane’s WORKS: 3 vols., 2,410 pp., lambskin gilt, gilt tops, 
- net. 


(3) P. J. BAILEY’S FESTUS: 1 vol., 798 pp., lambskin gilt, gilt tops, 5s. net. 


(4) DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by LonGFELLow, 1 vol., 
68 pp., lambskin gilt, gilt tops, 5s. net. 


(5) MACKAY’S 1,001 GEMS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 1 vol, 638 pp., 
lambskin gilt, gilt tops, 5s. net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., London. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CASTING OF NETS.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets,” “Donna Diana,” &c. 6s, 








A POWERFUL STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MAUREEN. 
.By EDWARD McNULTY, Author of « Misther O’Ryan.” 6s, 


TIMES.—“*‘ Maureen’ has a truthfulness and concentration in 
narrative which put it quite above the flats of noveldom ; its beings, 
moreover, are human beings, breathing natural uir—Irish-human, 
indeed, breathing Irish air. This alone, with the qualities of 
humour and pathos and irony which it implies, makes ‘ Maureen’ a 
book which is fascinating to read and difficult to forget.” 


MISS CAROLINE. By THEO DOUGLAS. 


With Illustrations by Gorpox Browne. 6s. 


PUNCH.—‘ Mr. Douglas has achieved a remarkable success. Every 
character essential to the development of a thoroughly interesting plot is 
most beg anes | drawn. The strongly dramatic incidents are finely treated 
without the slightest suspicion of anything approaching mere melodramatic 
sensationalism.” : 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 


6s. By L. LOCKHART LANG. 
LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ It is both interesting and amusing in a very 
high degree.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—‘ A remarkably clever satire.” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s, net. 

TIMES.—“ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to British 
military history than this Diary of Moore.” 
SPECTATOR.—* The publication of Sir John Moore's Diary is 
an event of the highest importance, both from a military and an 
historical point of view. Sir F. Maurice has filled up the blanks 
which are inevitable in a hastily compiled journal with excellent 
wisdom and profound research.” 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF 
THE SERB. 


By M. E. DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The region inhabited by the Servian people ts the subject of Miss 
Durham's interesting, witty, and attractive volume. It ts rare udeed to find a book 
of travel so delightful in every way.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘This wnconventional and charming book 
cannot fail to delight all who read it,” 


THREE YEARS IN 
THE KLONDIKE. 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“‘There has been no better account of the 
Klondike goldfields, and every page of the book is alive with the fascination of 
reality.” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davin T. Hansury. Demy 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s. net. 
NEWCASTLE. CHRONICLE.—“ A welcome to Mr. Hanbury’s handsome 
volume is assured at the hands of a large section of the public, for it makes a 
strong appeal at once to those interested in sport, geography, geology, natural 
history, and antaropology.” 
By R. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. 
Locay Jack, LL.D., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 
10s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD,.—“‘ We know of nothing better or more recent relating to the 

mountainous districts in the upper reaches of the Yangtse-Kiang, and the 

valleys and plains between them and the Irrawaddy.” 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon. Sipyey Pret, Author of ‘‘Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ After the number of dull and indifferent works about Egypt which 
have been published during the last few years, it is a pleasure to welcome a volume 
so sound, sensible, and interesting as Mr. Sidney Peel’s new book.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Gopzrro: D. 


IncaLt and Grorce WitHers. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their Organisation and 
Management. By Hugo Munro Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ This does not sound like a fascinating volume 

to pass an idle hour with—but that is just what it is.” 














London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF . . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” jj | 


























paitedb 
—_— 
IS A MAF 
SPECIAL GARDEN NUMBER . 
Times 
tense 
and, besides constituting a most valuable reference for all Amateur Gardeners, asi 
contains the following amongst a number of beautifully Illustrated Articles: wi 
£500 AN ACRE FROM MUSHROOMS. An article showing how a profitable return can by Gio 
made out of mushroom culture. ‘ Bs 
LEAD STATUES IN THE GARDEN. Possibilities in garden decoration. ” 
SOME VERY COSTLY BULBS. Daffodils worth fifty guineas each. THI 
ROSES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. An article interesting to any one who owns 4 ve 
greenhouse. 10s 
THE COUNTRY IN THE SUBURBS. A most useful article showing how a busy City man hag RE 
found how to lead a countryman’s life ten miles from London. By 
HOW TO PACK APPLES. A lesson we can learn from our Colonies and abroad. a 
POSITION IN SHOOTING “Tue County GeyTLEmMAN” has been fortunate enough to obtain a wel 
and unique series of photographs illustrating the best shooting positions by & ae 
HOW TO FIT A GUN. well-known expert. — 
COUNTY SOCIETIES. By C. J. Cornish. TH 
THE WRYNECK. Bf 
THE MERRY MONTH. 
THE CASE AGAINST ROWING. By J. A. T. Bramston. 
THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. By L’Amie Inconnue. ie 
HUNTER BREEDING IN SURREY. 
THE WHITE MEADOW STUD FARM. #0! 
IMPORTED FOXES. By an Old Keeper. 
PIKE AND PERCH IN IRELAND. PO 
TR 
' 7 
Conducted by ERNEST BERGHOLT, 
Co 
San 
BEGINS TO-DAY. PRIZES OFFERED VALUE £765. a 
x 
ORDER AT ONCE TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF be 
66 ” F 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 4 
TH 
C 
THE IDEAL ILLUSTRATED COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER. a 
Al 









Price Gd. as usual. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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WOMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


E.T. Watson. With Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Biited by ALFRED 





THE LIFE OF THE 
vis OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


4 MARQ\ Lre-Wanrner, K.C.8.I. In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 

’ et. 

g 810, = Wit t of a noble career, nobly told, It will be of 
imes.— Longer Dm sorely familiar with the history and administration 

intense iateshould be read by all who hold that the great deeds and splendid 

at 7 our countrymen are among the most precious assets of our 

achievements Just as the author is infected with his subject, so he infects 


msi visa the book with reluctance.” 
us, 


+ 
JORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McInryre, 

be G A,, DSc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
‘ B. tor." Mr. MclIatyre’s painstaking volume is very welcome.......A clear 
snd interesting narrative.” 








1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 
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